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in fiction has always been a matter of interest to 

a large number of people; in fact, there have been 
cases where a novel has relied almost entirely for its success 
on the likenesses which have been found in it of those 
who have made a name for themselves in the actual 
world. It need hardly be said that such romans 4a clef, as 
the French call them, are not among the most precious 
literary legacies which their authors have left us. Indeed, 
it has always been contended that (to take an instance) 
Daudet’s “ L’Immortel”’ and “ Les Rois en exil,” his 
“Numa Roumestan” and his “‘Nabab,” are so much 
the less great and enduring works inasmuch as their 
author was supposed to have relied for certain of his 
effects in these books, on the not too thinly veiled 
portraitures of illustrious or notorious persons. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how a writer, 
who aims at reproducing life-like characters, can well 
avoid taking as his model some outstanding personality 
who may be among his acquaintances, and may fit into 
the scheme of the work in hand. The fact seems to be 
that where this is done from artistic necessity, so to say, it 
is permissible, but becomes a blemish where it is indulged 
in for the sake of adding an adventitious interest to a 
novel. That it may, as a general rule, be regarded as 
allowable is evidenced by the fact that very few great 
novelists have escaped from perpetuating some characters 
which have been acknowledged as drawn from. well- 


known originals by their portrayers, or have been traced 
1 


Ta identification of real personages with characters 
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to such an actual source by some lynx-eyed reader. That 
Robert Louis Stevenson steod for the “ Woodseer”’ of 
“The Amazing Marriage” is as generally known as is 
the fact that the once notorious Monsignor Capel was 
the original of Monsignor Catesby of “ Lothair.” 
Fielding’s Squire Allworthy had his prototype in Ralph 
Allen, just as the Lady Frail of “‘ Peregrine Pickle’ was 
taken from the Lady Vane of the period. Most people 
know that the Marquis of Hertford was but thinly 
disguised as the Lord Steyne of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’; and that 
in the person of Pendennis we have innumerable traits of 
Thackeray himself in his younger days, is equally evident; 
while the Wenham of “ Vanity Fair’ has been identified 
with John Wilson Croker. The list of such might be 
indefinitely continued, for there is hardly a novelist who 
has not included in his or her persone, some well-known 
man or woman whose characteristics have been more or 
less carefully set down. 

Of all novelists who have done this, however, Charles 
Dickens is probably the one who followed the practice 
most assiduously. Perhaps the fact that his “ gallery ”’ 
is larger than any other English writer’s, has something 
to do with this; in any case the fact remains, and from 
Mr. Pickwick to the Durdles of ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” we can 
travel through the great humorist’s works, recognising 
continually the lineaments or the mannerisms of well- 
known people as tradition has handed them down to us. 

With regard to the immortal Pickwick himself, it seems 
to be just a question whether it was Dickens or his first 
illustrator, Seymour, who was responsible for his being, 
at least outwardly, a rifacimento of a certain Mr. John 
Foster who resided at Richmond in Surrey, and -who 
was a friend of Mr. Chapman (of Chapman and Hall). 
This Mr. Foster is described as ‘‘a fat old beau, who 
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invariably wore drab tights and black gaiters,” and we 
have Mr. Chapman’s authority for his being the prototype 
of the character that is known probably better than any 
other in the world. Even the name, curious as it is 
(although to be sure a Samuel Pickwick died in 1862), 
was not original, but was that of a Bath coachman, Moses 
Pickwick, which, according to the late Mr. Kitton, Dickens 
once saw painted on the door of a stage-coach. Jingle 
is said to have been largely drawn from one of Dickens’s 
fellow-clerks, named Potter, and Dr. Slammer from Dr. 
Lamert, a regimental surgeon stationed at Chatham. 
An eminent counsel of the period, Mr. Serjeant Bompas, 
supplied the appearance and manner of Serjeant Buzfuz, 
and Mr. Justice Gazelee, a common law judge of the day, 
was the caricatured original of Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 
Apropos of this it is not generally known that in 1828 
a case came before the courts, between one Brooke and 
Pickwick (the same coach proprietor of whose name 
Dickens had made use), and that it was tried before this 
very Justice Gazelee. But these are not the only charac- 
ters in the great book, whose originals once lived in the 
flesh, for Mrs. Lynn Linton was accustomed to state 
that Old Weller’s prototype was a driver of the stage 
between Rochester and London, who was known familiarly 
as “Old Chumley,” and that she had no difficulty in 
recognising the likeness. Even Mrs. Bardell had her 
actual counterfeit in a Mrs. Ann Ellis, who kept an eating- 
house near Doctors’ Commons, although it is but fair 
to state that liberties were taken with the good lady’s 
characteristics; Mr. Tracy Tupman, on the other hand, 
seems to have been drawn pretty accurately from a Mr. 
Winters, whose harmless penchant for the fair sex, was 
carefully reproduced in Mr. Pickwick’s susceptible friend. 
Finally, the Fat Boy actually existed under the name of 
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James Budden, the son of the proprietor of The Red Lion 
in High Street, Chatham. 

In “ Oliver Twist,” although the characters are so true 
to life that Dr. Barnardo was wont to say that he had 
known many Oliver Twists, Artful Dodgers, and Noah 
Claypoles, and even Mr. Bumbles, we cannot identify 
much of the dramatis persone with actual people; Mr. 
Fang, the magistrate, however, is said to have been a 
recognisable portrait of a Mr. Laing, one of the Clerkenwell 
justices, noted for his violent temper and bad manners; 
while at least the name of Fagin was actually familiar 
to Dickens as having been that of one of his fellow-workers 
in the blacking warehouse in which he passed his miser- 
able noviciate. 

In “ Nicholas Nickleby,” on the other hand, many of 
the hundred and seventeen characters can be identified. 
For instance, Dickens once sat for his portrait “‘ in small ” 
to the prototype of Miss Le Creevy, a Miss Rose Emma 
Drummond, but whether the lady had her atelier in the 
Strand as had her “copy,” I cannot say. A certain 
broken-down gentleman by name of Newman Knott, 
whom Dickens came across in his clerkship days, gave 
him the idea for Newman Noggs, and the immortal 
Vincent Crummles was undoubtedly drawn from a pro- 
vincial manager whose name was Davenport, and who 
later went to America. It has been generally stated that 
Mrs. Nickleby was the author’s own mother, just as 
Micawber was said to be a likeness of his father. And 
there is this much truth in the statement that certain 
well-defined characteristics in both formed the basis of 
the portraits. As an example of our difficulty in seeing 
ourselves as others see us, is the remark which Dickens 
himself once made with regard to the former character: 
‘Mrs. Nickleby herself, sitting bodily before me in a 


r 
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solid chair, once asked me whether I really believed there 
ever was such a woman.” Kate Nickleby has been 
identified as Fanny Dickens, the novelist’s sister, and 
her husband, Mr. Henry Burnett, certainly afforded many 
traits which were worked into the picture of Nicholas 
himself. 

It is, however, with two of the most delightful characters 
in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ that we are on the most certain 
ground of identification, for the portraits of the Cheeryble 
brothers are essentially the portraits of William and 
Daniel Grant, merchants, of Manchester, whose ware- 
house in Cannon Street, Manchester, is to-day appro- 
priately named Cheeryble House. Dickens became 
acquainted with the philanthropic fame of these charming 
adelphi, in 1838, when on a visit to their native city, 
in the company of Forster and Ainsworth, but that he 
never actually met them is proved by a remark in one 
of the later editions of the book. It was in connection 
with the portraiture of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ that Dickens 
underwent some annoyance, for no sooner did the picture 
of Mr. Squeers and his hateful establishment become 
common property, than a howl of protest went up from 
many who were interested in keeping their nefarious 
trade (for it was little else) secret from the eyes of the 
world. In particular a certain Shaw was regarded, and 
is so referred to by name in a letter from Dickens to 
Mr. S. C. Hall, as the original of Squeers and his school 
of Dotheboys Hall. The fact was that Shaw had already 
been brought before Judge Park to answer for his short- 
comings, and Dickens, besides making inquiries on the 
spot, based much of his description on the newspaper 
reports of the various actions in which the schoolmaster 
was the unsuccessful defendant. The truth of Dickens’s 
picture was once attested by no less a person than Richard 
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Cobden, who stated that he had once been the inmate of 
a Dotheboys Hall, where “he was ill-fed, ill-taught, ill- 
used; he never saw parent or friend; and once in each 
quarter he was permitted to relieve his feelings by a 
letter home.” In The Times of June 29, 1838, appeared 
an advertisement in which the hand of Mr. Squeers seems 
apparent, or rather the hand of a more grammatical 
someone on his behalf: 


“ Epucation.—At Mr. Simpson’s Academy, Earby, 
near Richmon.’, Yorkshire, youths are boarded, and 
instructed by ] ©. S. and proper assistants in whatever 
their future prospects may require, at 20 and 23 guineas 
a year, according to age, including clothes, books, and 
other necessaries. No extras and no vacations. Cards 
with reference to be had from Mr. S., who attends from 
12 to 2 o’clock daily at The Saracen’s Head, Snow-hill. 
Conveyance by steam vessel weekly.” 


Dickens, no doubt, took a number of such establishments 
for his model, and combined their hideous characteristics, 
leaving out the fouler details, into Mr. Squeers’s school. 
The wonder is that so many were ready, at the time, to 
identify themselves with that notorious ruffian’s proto- 
types. 

The “Old Curiosity Shop” does not afford much 
material in the way of Dickens originals, and when we 
have noted that an orphan in Chatham Workhouse, who 
was later a servant of the Dickens family in Bayham 
Street, stood for the Marchioness, and that the Garlands 
were drawn from a couple with whom Dickens lodged 
while his father was an inmate of the Marshalsea, we 
have exhausted what is known of the lay-figures (so to 
term them) of this book. In “ Barnaby Rudge,” on the 
other hand, a book appropriately coupled with the “‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” inasmuch as they both appeared origin- 
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ally in the rather cumbersome machinery of “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock,” we get several recognisable originals. 
Indeed, Lord George Gordon is the actual historic figure 
which bulked so largely in the riots of 1780, as to give 
his name to that senseless uprising. He was the second 
son of the third Duke of Gordon, and having entered 
Parliament in 1774, became, five years later, the president 
of the Protestant Association, which had been founded 
to bring about the repeal of the Bill of Toleration, passed, 
in 1778, for the relief of the Roman Catholics. A great 
meeting of the opponents of the Bill, in St. George’s 
Fields, resulted in the famous riots which laid many of 
London’s buildings in ruins, and were only quelled by 
the troops, on June 8, 1780. In the following year Lord 
George was tried for complicity in these disturbances, 
but was acquitted for lack of evidence. Much want of 
toleration seems to have made him mad. 

The original of Barnaby Rudge himself was an eccentric 
young man, Walter de Brisac by name, who resided at 
Chatham, where he carried on the business of a pedlar— 
a kind of nineteenth-century Autolycus. Mr. Kitton 
says that his father was reported once to have held a 
commission in the army. With regard to another charac- 
ter in the book, that of Sir John Chester, two originals 
have been suggested; at the time, Sir William Maule, 
one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, was regarded 
as Sir John’s prototype, but if this was so, it seems likely 
that Dickens had the famous Lord Chesterfield in his 
mind when he endowed Sir John Chester with those out- 
ward graces and manners which are associated with the 
““ glass of fashion.” 

In speaking of the originals in Dickens’s books, one 
should by no means omit to remind the reader that 
“Grip,” the raven, who is so outstanding a feature in 
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“Barnaby Rudge,” actually had a living counterpart, 
or rather two, for he is a compound of the two birds (the 
former was named Grip) possessed by the novelist himself. 
It has been suggested, too, that the introduction of Grip 
into the story may have been a reminiscence of Dickens’s 
reading of “‘ Roderick Random,” where the raven Ralpho, 
on one occasion, nearly frightened Roderick and Strap 
out of their wits. That such “ universal” portraits, if 
one may so express it, as those of Mr. Pecksniff and Mrs. 
Gamp, should have been drawn from particular people, is, 
of course, highly improbable; the combination of charac- 
teristics from half a dozen originals was necessary to 
build up such microcosms, just as one can hardly suppose 
it possible that a single Tartuffe or Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne ever existed. With regard to Pecksniff, however, 
it is a fact that, largely owing to “‘ Phiz’s”’ presentment 
of his outward man, he was at one time, especially in the 
pages of Punch, largely identified with Sir Robert Peel; 
while S. C. Hall was, when in America, frequently regarded, 
much to his annoyance, as the original of the Salisbury 
architect. On the other hand, the Mrs. Pipchin, of 
““Dombey and Son,” was drawn from a Mrs. Roylance 
with whom Dickens lived as a child when he was employed 
in the blacking warehouse, as the novelist once himself 
asserted. Paul Dombey, too, was taken from a favourite 
nephew, Harry Burnett, who became a cripple and died 
when he was nine years old. Old Dombey was also 
drawn from the flesh, although the name of the particular 
city magnate who “sat” for the picture has not, so far 
as I know, been revealed. Carker’s prototype lived in 
Oxford Street, and Mrs. Skewton was a recognisable 
likeness of a Mrs. Campbell, an habitué of Leamington, 
that lady’s daughter being the second Mrs. Dombey. 
Indeed, ‘ Dombey and Son ”’ is rather exceptionally full 
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of portraits, and in Captain Cuttle could once be traced 
the characteristics and appearance of one David Maniland, 
master of a merchant ship, whom Dickens knew personally, 
and in Sol Gills, Mr. Norie, of—I quote Mr. Kitton—‘ the 
firm of Norie and Wilson, Leadenhall Street, in front of 
whose small shop stood the little wooden midshipman, 
since removed to the Minories.” 

That David Copperfield was Charles Dickens hisnstll 

hardly requires restatement; and as the novel is so largely 
autobiographical, it follows that the majority of the 
characters can be traced to people with whom the novelist 
was more or less associated during his earlier years. That 
Mr. Micawber is largely based on the novelist’s father is 
generally conceded, although Dickens’s eldest son, the 
late Charles Dickens, jun., was always wont to deny 
both the general and biographic character of “David 
Copperfield,” and the particular likeness of Mr. Micawber 
to his grandfather. Miss Mowcher was certainly taken 
ferom a lady, with whom Dickens was acquainted, who 
protested against the use he had made of her appearance 
to identify her with characteristics which she did not 
possess. On the other hand, Mary Weller, the novelist’s 
nurse, had no cause to complain of her presentment to 
the world as Clara Peggotty; while T. N. Talfourd was 
at the time recognised without much difficulty in the 
delightful Thomas Traddles. 

Of all the portraits in Dickens’s books the most famous, 
however, are, I suppose, those two in “ Bleak House,” 
in which the two great writers, Landor and Leigh Hunt, 
found themselves exhibited to the world. The former is 
the Laurence Boythorne of the book, and was, we are told, 
not ill-pleased with the picture. Leigh Hunt, however, 
who will for ever figure as Harold Skimpole, in spite of 
denials and asseverations, was, not unnaturally, seriously 
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annoyed at being held up as such a weak epicurean 
character. Dickens attempted an explanation of the 
matter in an article entitled, ‘“ Leigh Hunt, a Remon- 
strance,” which appeared in All the Year Round, for 
December, 1859, but, although it ought to have been a 
sufficient amende, the resemblance between Leigh Hunt’s 
“graces and charms of manner ” with those of Skimpole 
led people to think that the less attractive traits of the 
latter were equally hit off from the same model—or so 
Leigh Hunt himself imagined. In any case, those who 
have read Leigh Hunt’s books on Byron will realise, I 
should imagine, that at least gratitude was not one of the 
author’s prevailing characteristics, any more than it was 
Harold Skimpole’s. 

Besides these “‘ portraits,’ the lawsuit of Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce had its original in the famous Jennings case, in 
which the Curzon family was largely involved, and which 
trailed its long circumlocutory course through so many 
years. 

In “ Little Dorrit” there are a few characters which 
were drawn from actual people. The “Flora” of that 
book, in common with the “ Dora ”’ of David Copperfield, 
different in development as these two are, is said to have 
been taken from a living original; while Mr. Merdle was, 
on Dickens’s own admission, a reproduction of John 
Sadleir, the Irish M.P., banker and swindler, who, to 
avoid arrest, committed suicide on Hampstead Heath, in 
February, 1856. 

Although “A Tale of Two Cities ” is not placed in a 
contemporary period, and therefore is not likely to afford 
that kind of portraiture concerning which I here deal, 
at the same time originals can be found in it; thus Tellson’s 
Bank is partly based on the once well-known Thelluson’s, 
a branch of which—Thelluson and Necker—had its head- 
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quarters in Paris, while the London establishment seems 
to have been copied from Messrs. Childs’s famous house 
in Fleet Street, which, before its rebuilding in 1878, 
exhibited many of the features so graphically described 
in the novel. The character of Mr. Stryver is also said to 
have been drawn from that of Mr. Edwin James, a well- 
known lawyer of Dickens’s own day, so, at least, it was 
affirmed by the late Edmund Yates, who once took 
Dickens to see him, in consultation over a legal matter. 
After reading the description of Stryver, Yates said to 
the author: “ Stryver is a good likeness.” ‘‘ Not bad, I 
think,” replied Dickens, ‘especially after only one 
sitting ;”” which ought to be conclusive. 

That the original of the eccentric Miss Havisham, of 
“Great Expectations,” actually existed seems also fairly 
well established—certainly the peculiar features of her 
existence were once realised in Hungary, according to 
Mr. Kitton, while Mr. Dexter supposed that he had traced 
her prototype to a single lady living near Hyde Park, 
who was burned to death in her house. The “ Wedding 
Breakfast ” episode was probably taken from the story 
of “ Dirty Dick’s,”’ in Bishopsgate Street Without, which 
had been told in an earlier number of Household Words. 
It was as late as 1912 (the centenary year of Dickens’s 
birth) that the original Joe Gargery died, in the person of 
Mr. Oscar Mullender, of Chalk, near Gads Hill. Mullender, 
besides posing for the delightful blacksmith, was notable 
as being a mine of information concerning anything to 
do with Dickens-land, and it is further interesting to 
know that, when he died, the forge he had worked on, 
had been in his family for no fewer than 1380 years. 

“Our Mutual Friend” affords a certain number of 
portraits; thus Charles Hexam and his father were taken 
from a pair whom Dickens had once seen at Chatham; 
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the dogmatic assurance of Podsnap was copied from that 
of John Forster himself, who probably did not recognise 
the likeness; Mr. Boffin’s prototype was a wealthy philan- 
thropist named Dodd, a contractor who did actually 
possess vast dust-heaps in Islington; and it was in one 
of the wards of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormonde 
Street that Dickens found the pathetic picture of little 
Johnny asking for the “ Boofer Lady.” Lastly, in 
“Edwin Drood,” we get Jasper’s crime anticipated by 
actual facts, which occurred in Rochester many years 
since; the horrible old woman in the opium den was an 
actual being, “‘ Lascar Sal”’ as she was called, and John 
Chinaman, a certain George Ah Sing, who died in 1889, 
and had lived in Cornwall Road, St. George’s-in-the-East. 
He kept a “den” in New Court, Victoria Street, E., 
when Dickens visited him for the purpose of “ copy.” 
Mr. Miles, once verger of Rochester Cathedral, always 
asserted that he was the original of Mr. Tope, and a Mr. 
John Brooker, of Higham, Kent, was confidently recog- 
nised as Durdles, although the less amiable side of the 
character was more probably taken from a bibulous old 
stonemason who was wont to haunt the cathedral pre- 
cincts. The Nuns House still stands, a picturesque relic 
of the past, in High Street, Rochester, and, as Eastgate 
House, is to-day a museum of Dickensiana and the Mecca 
of many a pious Dickensian. 

Such are a few of the characters in Dickens’s novels 
which can, with more or less certainty, be traced to actual 
prototypes. That a writer with such an eye to outstanding 
characteristics as Dickens should have drawn any human 
being without having recourse to some model is, of course, 
out of the question, and such airy beings as we cannot 
connect with any particular men and women of flesh and 
blood, are none the less the outcome of actual observation, 
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and have been built up from the features of various 
originals. That they live, and will live, far beyond the 
memory of their prototypes is, now, but a commonplace; 
and so when we read, as we occasionally do—although 
there can be but few survivors—of the death of a Dickens 
character, we can solace ourselves with the undoubted 
fact that such offsprings of the novelist never die, but 
that, like Tithonus, though without his sad disability, 
they will continue to roam: 


“The ever silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming hills of morn.” 


IRST OST of us know the story of the poor man 
DITIONS M. who came to London from Bedfordshire with 
IF DICKENS : E f Z 
a Queen Anne farthing in his pocket, expecting 
to realise a fortune by his “find’’; there may, too, be 
those who remember how Dr. Dibdin, on one of his 
bibliographical journeys, was shown a similar coin by its 
proud possessor, who destined it, as equivalent to a £500 
legacy, for his son. I have always thought that these 
anecdotes bear an analogy to the attitude assumed by 
many with regard to those early editions which much 
advertisement has shown to be, under certain conditions, 
gems of great price. The ‘‘ Queen Anne farthing ” error 
has long been exploded. Certain pattern pieces dating 
from the reign of the lady who, according to Pope, 


** Sometimes counsel takes and sometimes tea,”’ 


are undoubtedly of considerable rarity, and as such are 
sought after by numismatists, but the ordinary farthing 
of that period is worth no more than is a dirty, foxed 
copy of (say) “ Pickwick.” 

We have been told on the authority of Goldsmith that 
“dress does make a difference ”’; but I dare swear that 
it makes no greater difference than when it is applied 
to books—unless it be to postage stamps. The fact is 
that “state” is everything (for which reason, probably, 
Louis Quatorze thought so much of himself), and it is a 
disregard of the axiom which is responsible for so much 
disappointment in those who fondly imagine that they 
possess untold treasures. 

How often have I been shown first editions of the works 
of Dickens and Thackeray by their owners anxious to 
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have confirmed (even by one who knows really so little 
as I about such things), their already certain opinion 
of the considerable intrinsic worth of their possessions; 
and how often have I been obliged to point out (with 
What trembling of spirit and circumlocution of phrase— 
lest a worse thing befell me) that if this point had been 
present and t/other point absent; if the condition had 
only been a little more favourable; or if only an indifferent 
binder had not laid his heavy hand on the tenuous margins, 
why then—but as itis——._ It is not all beer and skittles, 
as the phrase is, to give advice or even an opinion fortified 
as this may be by the expression of one’s unworthiness 
to be so consulted. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said 
that people, when asking advice, only mean to be guided 
by it if it accords with their already formed opinions. 
And it is much the same when the discussion of a book’s 
points is toward. 

Dickens is, of course, the field where the two extremes 
of the first-edition hunters meet: I mean those who will 
regard anything as worthy which happens to have the 
right date, and those who will be content with nothing 
short of all those points which innumerable bibliographers 
have been at pains to classify. I remember once seeing 
among 2 small collection of books, whose possessor would, 
I feel confident, have jumped for joy had there been 
even 2 dilapidated first “ Pickwick” in it, the two modest 
volumes (in the original calf!) of the 1766 Salisbury 
edition of the immortal “Vicar.” Think of it! Here 
were two insignificant-looking tomes, worth far more 
than their weight in gold, cheek by jowl with “ Whittaker’s 
Almanack” and “The Court Guide,” and their owner 
knew not of the treasure. But, as I say, had it been 
Dickens——. It has always seemed to me rather an 
anomaly that the writer whose works are, irrespective 
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of edition, format, or “‘ state,” more engrossing than those 
of any other novelist, should have been marked down 
by the bibliophile as a fit subject for “collecting.” But 
so it is. And even now, after a lapse of half a century, 
when the hunt for Dickens rarities may be said to have 
begun in earnest, the book-collector can hardly regard a 
first edition, even of one of the commoner works of the 
master, without something like a thrill. 

How well one remembers the dawn of that ambitiort 
to possess the earliest issues of those fat octavos; the 
joy with which one accomplished the acquisition of one 
of the red-coated “‘ Christmas Books ”’; the diligent search 
after those ‘‘ Dickensiana,”’ as the booksellers’ catalogues 
alluringly term them, which are but the stray chips, so 
to speak, of the master’s genius; the unconsidered trifles 
of his lighter hours. ‘‘ State” mattered not to us then. 
Foxed might be the plates; shorn of their due proportions, 
the pages; indifferent the condition, They were first 
editions, and carried away by our unruly desires, and 
perhaps influenced by the cunning of newspaper para- 
graphs, we paid through the nose, as the saying is, for 
them. To read? Oh! dear no! We could do that in 
the common, or garden, issues—and we did. No! it was 
mere bibliomania; and as such had no excuse. We know 
better now. A first edition of ‘‘ Pickwick” does not 
content us unless it be in the original parts, ‘‘ with all 
the advertisements ’’; well, nearly all; for it is said that 
there is no copy known with actually everything. There 
must be, however, the two suppressed Buss Plates; the 
“Weller” on the engraved title-page must be spelt (as 
indeed the immortal coachman himself spelt it) with 
a“ V”; the extra “Sam Weller ” illustrations by Onwhyn 
must be included; there must be no letterpress under the 
original plates; there must but pages would be 
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required to indicate all the “ points” now necessary for 
our satisfaction. 

At an earlier and less exacting period, a first edition 
of “The Chimes ”’ contented us; we saw to it that the 
date (1845) was right, and that there was no hateful 
second or third edition glaring from the title-page. Not 
so now, when our eyes have been opened to the importance 
of having the publisher’s name on the title, and not under 
it, which marks the first and desirable state of the first 
edition. But this is simple when compared with another 
Christmas book, “The Battle of Life,” for that little 
work possesses no fewer than four “ states ” to its earliest 
edition. I think I am right in saying that only three 
were known before Mr. Eckel wrote his authoritative 
and comprehensive volume on Dickens first editions. 
Originally it was the second issue, with the publishers’ 
names on the title, that was the desideratum, the then 
known first issue, with “A Love Story” in a simple 
scroll, being next in value, and the third, with an angel 
bearing the scroll, but without the publishers’ names, 
being the common one with which most of us had to be 
content. Now, however, we know that there was a yet 
earlier issue, having “A Love Story” printed (without 
any scroll). As, however, only three copies are known 
of this rarity, two of which are in the paradise where all 
good books seem to go, it is on the cards that we are not 
likely to add it to our collection. 

A knowledge of such data as these has become an exact 
science, even with regard to the commoner Dickens books. 
In “Oliver Twist,” for example, in the three original 
volumes, you must be sure that the “ Fireside Plate ” 
has not been cancelled in favour of another showing 
Oliver and Rose Maylie standing before a tomb; even in 


the earliest octavo edition of the “‘ Sketches by Boz,” not 
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the rarest or first, there is a point to remember: that all 
the plates from that on page 121 onwards should have 
the publisher’s name on them. The fairly common 
“Martin Chuzzlewit ” takes on an added value if the 
“£” of the reward attached to the signboard, on the 
vignette title, is placed after, instead of before, the 100. 
It makes all the difference in the value, as you will find. 
“‘ David Copperfield ” is always its author’s most beautiful 
book, but it will be even more so in the collector’s eyes 
if the date, 1850, is found on the engraved title-page. 
Even “‘ American Notes,” which can hardly be termed a 
great or beautiful book, takes on something of interest 
for the bibliophile when the preliminary pages, although 
really but eight in number, are paged up to sixteen; for 
this indicates its earliest state. 

All kinds of quaint points are lying in wait for the 
unwary, apart from those extra slips, for instance in 
“Bleak House,” referring to the cancellation of a plate, 
or in “ Our Mutual Friend ” explaining the use of a title 
which has been so often criticised. For example, has 
your “Tale of Two Cities”’ the page that should be 213 
numbered 113 (thus duplicating this particular pagina- 
tion)? If so, you possess the earliest of the first issue. 
In the seventeenth line of page 123 of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
is the word “ visitor’ given incorrectly as “ sister ”’ ? 
If so, rejoice, for the value of your copy is thereby en- 
hanced. ‘ But these are little matters,” as Mr. Turvey- 
drop would have said; the advanced collector, as he may 
be termed, will scent out higher game. For him the 
search after “The Strange Gentleman ” with the scarce 
frontispiece by Phiz; ‘“‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” that 
privately printed and, in its earliest form, almost un- 
obtainable farce; ‘‘ The Village Coquettes,” which cost 
10d. when it was published in 1837, and is now worth 
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much more than its weight in gold; the “ Sunday under 
Three Heads,” not the reprints which can be purchased 
for a shilling or so, but the genuine article, which it is 
not always easy to distinguish from the counterfeits, 
these will be his quarry. And, above all, will he seek 
out that rara avis indeed, the original edition of “To be 
Read at Dusk,” which first appeared in The Keepsake 
for 1852 (then edited by Miss Power, Lady Blessington’s 
niece), and was reprinted, as a pamphlet of twenty pages, 
in the same year. Some years ago a copy, then the only 
one known to exist, was priced at twenty-five guineas by a 
well-known bookseller. Having read the story, I cannot 
but think the amount a trifle high ; but consider the feelings 
of the bookworm who, groping in the twopenny box, 
should unearth a copy. Are you a collector? Imagine 
your trembling joy as you produce the necessary coppers, 
and add to your hoard of “ Dickensiana”’ this gem of 
great price, which has rewarded “‘ your wand’ring eyes !” 


BOOKS 
FROM 
PRIVATE 
PRESSES 


of human energy to which you must be born. 

You must have a flair for such things. Anyone 
can accumulate books, of course. They can be purchased, 
as they have not infrequently been, by the yard. They 
can even be bought “to read’! But the book-collector 
proper, although he may accumulate and even read, is 
born, not made. In these days of over-production one 
must, to some extent, specialise, if you would aim at 
finality or even relative completeness in your collection. 
Given a long life and a long purse, of course, you can 
specialise in so many directions that, like the late Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, you can, notwithstanding these price- 
exacting days, bring together an enormous library. But 
we are not all millionaires, and few that are seem bent 
on rivalling (even could they now do so, which is prob- 
lematical) the varied artistic and literary interests of that 
pre-eminent master of finance. The consequence is that 
the book-collector of lesser means must turn his attention 
to particular byways. Many have done this, and the 
principle that has governed their choice has resulted in 
such specialised accumulations as Willems left in his 
collection of Elzevirs, or Mr. Wright in his assemblage 
of Dickensiana, or Sir John Thorold with his Aldines. 
I have always thought that one might do worse than 
specialise in “‘ Private Presses.”’ Nowadays, when Caxtons 
and Wynkyn de Wordes and Pynsons are next door to 
unobtainable, when those Shakespeare quartos which 
Dyce picked up for a few shillings are snatched away by 
Dr. Rosenbach at prices that in their accumulated vast- 
ness more than equal the traditionary king’s ransom, one 
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has to fall back on something less costly. French illus- 
trated books of the eighteenth century, in which Moreau 
and Cochin, and Marillier and Gravelot and the rest have 
left the impress of their wonderful art; Elzevirs, the bulk 
of which it is so easy to get, especially if you are not exacting 
in the matter of millimetres, but how difficult the rarities! 
Aldines and their counterfeits (one recalls the late Mr. 
Toovey’s remarkable collection); first editions of modern 
classics (in thin fragile paper covers or their original 
boards or cloth); all these have had their votaries; but 
books printed at private presses have hardly, I think, 
had justice done them in this respect, and yet there is 
a great field in this direction. Properly worked, it would 
be productive of.a fine crop. 

First would come (if we take them alphabetically, 
which is a convenient method, at any rate) the works 
issued from the Auchinleck Press, established at Auchinleck 
House, near Cumnock, in Dumfriesshire, by Sir Alexander 
Boswell, the son of the Boswell. The output from this 
press was neither large nor particularly remarkable, for 
it comprised no more than fifteen volumes and nine single 
leaves of songs or occasional verses. Sir Alexander 
inaugurated the venture by a poem of his own called 
“The Tyrant’s Fall,” which was printed on five octavo 
pages in 1815, and of course deals with the collapse of 
Napoleon’s power at Waterloo. This was followed 
during the next year by, amongst other things, a volume of 
reprints, Barnfield’s poems (printed for, and presented to, 
the Roxburghe Club), by James Boswell, a brother of Sir 
Alexander, who seems to have been the leading spirit 
of the press, and a volume entitled “‘ Songs in the Justi- 
ciary Opera, composed fifty years ago,” in which some 
of “ Bozzy’s ” effusions appear. A number of volumes, 
reprints of rare sixteenth- ‘and seventeenth-century 
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works, under the general title of ‘“ Frondes Caduce,” 
followed in 1817 and 1818, but the press did not outlast 
the latter year, and as the general rule (with only a few 
exceptions) was to print but forty copies of each volume, 
it is not strange that the emanations from Auchinleck are 
difficult to find. Nine single leaves are recorded from 
the same source, but it is known that other pieces were 
issued without imprint or date, and to trace these would 
test the acumen and patience of the most determined. 

A private press set up at a considerably later date 
was that founded by E.-V. Utterson, the well-known 
book-collector and antiquary, at Beldornie Tower, near 
Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. The raison d’étre of this 
press appears to have been the issuing of the series of rare 
poetical tracts which Utterson edited with biographical 
notes; at any rate, nothing else seems to have come 
from it. Its output was restricted to sixteen volumes; 
but from the rarity and interest of the originals of these 
reprints, even so small a crop justified its existence, viz., 
some of the poetical work of Samuel Rowlands, notably 
‘The Knave of Clubs,” which had been condemned to be 
burned in 1600, and his “‘ Knave of Hearts,”’ first published 
in 1612, in which the satiric gifts of this rather elusive 
personality are exhibited. Richard Barnefield’s “ Cynthia 
and the Legend of Cassandra,” first printed in 1595, was 
another of the Beldornie issues; and Patrick Hannay’s 
“Songs and Sonnets”? was reprinted in 1841 from the 
original of 1622, and Thomas Bastard’s ‘‘ Chrestoleros,” 
first published in 1598, came from the same source in 
1842. The issue of this press was even more restricted 
than that of Auchinleck, for only from twelve to sixteen 
copies of each publication were issued, so that its output 


must almost rival in rarity those of the originals it 
resuscitated. 
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On the other hand, the Darlington Press, which was set 
up at The Grange, Darlington, the seat of George Allan, 
seems to have aimed at reproducing curious and rare 
documents in almost every department of literature, 
for we find ballads, election squibs, church inscriptions, 
miscellaneous antiquities, biography, and history, within 
the meshes of its large and all-embracing net, besides 
a special series of topographical tracts dealing with 
Durham and Darlington, of the highest importance and 
value, a section of the latter being set aside for such family 
wills as were likely to contribute interesting and curious 
data to the history of the county. Most of the docu- 
ments thus reproduced run to but a few pages, a large 
number occupying but a single leaf, the longest not 
exceeding a score of pages. In number, however, its 
productions far outstrip those of other private presses, 
and amount to no fewer than 179 separate issues. They 
were all printed during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and had not Brockett, in 1818, brought out, 
under the egis of the Newcastle Typographical Society, 
a “Catalogue of the Books and Tracts printed at the 
Private Press of George Allan at Darlington,” it is prob- 
able that it would now be impossible to classify, and in 
some cases even to identify, the items in this large 
output. 

A “ press ” which had a somewhat adventitious genesis 
was that established at Frogmore, during the residence 
there of Queen Charlotte. Its output numbered only 
seven works, and, with two exceptions, these were limited 
in size to 12mo. Four of the works thus brought out 
were abridgments of the history of European countries. 
They were printed by E. Harding during the years 1809-17, 
and were limited to fifty copies. The history of Spain, 
by-the-by, was printed on a pack of cards. As these 
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works were evidently issued for the educational require- 
ments of the young princes and princesses, this mixture 
of the powder and the jam may be accounted for. Besides 
these school books, a more interesting volume was printed 
at the Royal Press in 1812. Its ninety pages contained 
poetical effusions by the Hon. W. R. Spencer, memorable 
only as being parodied in ‘“‘The Rejected Addresses,” 
and as the motif of one of Lamb’s stories, Samuel Rogers, 
and Miss Knight, and it is embellished, as they used to 
say, by an etching of Frogmore. This Miss Knight 
was the translator of some pieces, in prose and verse, 
*‘ dedicated to the Princesses,’’ and issued in another 
volume from this press, but is better known as the 
governess of the Princess Charlotte and for that 
‘* Autobiography ” wherein we get some intimate glimpses 
of “the Nation’s Hope.” 

Another press, which was not a very prolific one, was 
that of Charles Clarke, at Great Totham, near Malden, 
in Essex. In all twenty-one books and pamphlets were 
issued from it, and ranged from the “‘ History of Great 
Totham,” by G. W. Johnson, published in 1834, to a 
reprint of “Pleasant Quippes for Upstart Newfangled 
Gentlewomen,”” by 8S. Gosson, once Rector of Great 
Wigborowe, which appeared in 1847. The Great Totham 
press seems to have been very Catholic in its output, 
for besides several reprints of curious old tracts, we find 
printed by it such things as “‘ Three Letters by the Poets 
Clare, Cooper, and Bird,” in 1837; ‘‘Some Rejected 
Stanzas of Don Juan,” in 1845; and ‘“‘Human Fate and 
other Poems,” by Sir Egerton Brydges, in the following 
year. 

The name of this last author appropriately brings me 
to his own famous press of Lee Priory, perhaps, after that 
of Strawberry Hill, the best known of these private typo- 
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graphical enterprises. It was established in 1813 at Ick- 
ham, near Canterbury, which was not Sir Egerton’s own 
residence, but that of his son, P. B. Brydges Barrett. 
From this source was brought out at intervals between 
1813 and 1822 a series of beautifully printed works of 
various kinds, numbering in the aggregate about fifty-two 
separate publications, besides a large number of single 
leaves and other short pieces. The books were executed 
by printers specially employed by Sir Egerton, the first 
work bearing the imprint of Johnson and Warwick, 
and consisting of the ‘‘ Select Poems ” of the Duchess of 
Newcastle whom Charles Lamb was never tired of extolling. 
Of this only twenty-four copies were printed, one of them 
being on India paper. In another work, issued in the 
following year—namely, the ‘Characters of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham,” it is stated that the issue is limited “as 
usual’? to 100 copies. But this limit was not always 
adhered to, as we find, for instance, the reprint of Greene’s 
“Groate’s Worth of Wit,” limited to sixty-five copies, 
Richard Brathwayte’s “Odes” to eighty, and Edward 
Quillinan’s “‘ Consolation ” to forty copies. These three 
casual references will also serve to indicate Sir Egerton’s 
catholicity of output. Many of his own works were, 
naturally enough, printed at his own press: “Select 
Poems” in 1814, and ‘‘ Bertram” in the same year; 
besides which he acted as literary usher to the reprints 
of those works of Brathwayte, William Browne, Francis 
Davison, Nicholas Breton, Michael Drayton, etc., which 
have served to give such an antiquarian and literary 
as well as bibliographical value to the productions of the 
Lee Priory Press. One characteristic of many of the books 
from this source consists in an extra title-page, printed on 
almost transparent paper, and bearing designs (often a 
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view of Lee Priory itself) very much in the style of 
Bewick’s faithful and delicate work. 

The Middle Hill Press was the outcome of the anti- 
quarian zeal of another baronet, Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
The works issued from it deal exclusively with family 
history and topography, and include reprints of the greatest 
interest and value to the county historian or the anti- 
quary in a larger field. Such, for example, were “ The 
Parochial Collections for the County of Oxford,” from the 
MSS. of Anthony 4 Wood, Hutton and Hinton, published 
in 1825. The first book issued from this press was an 
“inquiry ” by Sir Thomas himself, relating to Oxfordshire 
matters, which appeared in 1819. About fifty-five works 
of this character, besides many smaller productions, 
followed from Middle Hill, the last imprint I know of being 
so late as 1858. There seems to have been no special limit 
to the various productions; of some only half a dozen 
copies appeared, and others ranged from 10 to 100 copies; 
just as they varied from full-sized volumes to single 
sheets. 

The last press about which I want to say a few words 
is the most famous of all—namely, that of Horace Walpole, 
at Strawberry Hill. Readers of the inimitable “ Letters ”’ 
will know a good deal about it from the ipsissima verba 
of the Prince of Dilettanti, and still more from his ‘‘ journal 
of the Printing Office at Strawberry Hill,” which not long 
since Dr. Paget Toynbee first printed, with that wealth 
of illustrative notes with which this pre-eminent 
authority on the subject has enriched his attractive and 
fascinating volume. As, too, lists of the publications 
have been printed not only by Lowndes, George Baker 
(in- 1810), and Mr. Austin Dobson, in an appendix to his 
delightful book on Walpole, there is no necessity for com- 
prehensiveness in this respect. I may, however, record 
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that the first work produced from Strawberry Hill, under 
the auspices of the Dodsleys, was the “ Odes” of Gray 
(1757), of which 1,000 copies were printed. This was 
followed in the same year by a reprint of Hentzner’s 
curious “ Itinerary,” of which 220 were struck off. Many 
of Walpole’s own works first saw the light through the 
medium of his own press: his “‘ Fugitive Pieces in Prose 
and Verse,”’ his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” his “‘ Mysterious 
Mother,” and the rest; besides several of those descrip- 
tions of his house and catalogues of its marvellous contents 
which he seems never to have tired of compiling. Among 
other works issued were ‘‘ Bishop Bonner’s Ghost,” by 
Hannah More, “ Les Mémoires de Grammont,” and 
Lord Whitworth’s ‘‘ Account of Russia,’ to mention but 
these. In addition a shoal of detached pieces in all sorts 
of formats, some consisting of but single sheets, put out 
from this harbour. Nor did Walpole disdain lesser 
services still, for even labels for books and address-cards 
for printers and nurserymen, milliners and clockmakers, 
are to be found amongst the products of this versatile 
medium. The press, too, in the presence of some Royal 
personage or fashionable beauty, was often found to 
“speak”? in a quite surprising and unexpected way. 
Thomas Kirgate had the direction of the undertaking, 
which, it is safe to say, has gained a far greater celebrity 
than many of the works it helped into the world or the 
authors it did its best to immortalise. 


THE 
BODLEIAN 


Te Bodleian is unique. It is enshrined in 
a casket of beauty with which no other library 
can compare. At the British Museum we 
find ourselves face to face with interminable rows of 
volumes of all shapes and sizes—we think in millions. 
Passing down the King’s Library or The Grenville, we 
wonder at the glorious bindings enshrining priceless 
treasures, and the wonderful woodblocks, and the rest of 
those bibliographical rarities with which the place is 
crammed to overflowing. In the Bodleian it is different. 
The smell of sheepskin smites us as we enter that book- 
man’s paradise. We forget all about the immense store 
of tomes hidden away, and only think of those we see 
standing, almost a ragged regiment of mighty folios and 
dumpy twelves, as they stood when Bodley’s munificence 
and care had evolved order out of the chaos of that earlier 
collection left by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and had, 
to use his own words, “‘ reduced the place, which then in 
every part lay ruined and waste, to the public use of 
students.”’ 

There is nothing official, however, about the Bodleian. 
It has its rules and customs, of course; but the whole air 
of the place breathes of the man who founded it, and 
spent the best years of his life in cherishing and improving 
the child of his adoption. Entering it one seems still 
to be his particular guest, sharing with him and those 
who have, at later times, added to his benefaction, the 
treasures placed there for our enlightenment and pleasure. 
It is hardly strange, then, that the Bodleian should stand 
out, sui generis, from among those great public collections 
of books which, like sentinels on the path of learning, 
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light and cheer the student on his way towards the goal of 
ultimate knowledge. 

Properly to estimate what Bodley did for Oxford it is 
but necessary to remember that the University Library, 
before his day, consisted originally of but a few tracts, 
first stored in the choir of St. Mary’s, and afterwards 
placed in the old Convocation House at the east end of 
the church. To this exiguous assemblage was added the 
collection of books left to Durham College (which stood 
where Trinity is now) by Richard Angerville, Bishop of 
Durham, and tutor to Edward III., which that prelate 
had assembled when on an embassy to France. Later, 
Duke Humphrey provided money for building an additional 
story to the Divinity School, filled it with books, and at 
his death left it others, as well as a sum of money. The 
Reformation zealots, however, so completely plundered the 
library, that it was determined in 1555 to sell the book- 
cases as being useless. 

Bodley has himself left on record how he determined to 
withdraw from public life and occupy his leisure by re- 
habilitating what relics were left of the old public library. 
By the year 1602 he had increased the handful of dilapi- 
dated books to the number of over two thousand. On 
November 8 of that year the library was opened with 
much ceremony. The first keeper, under Bodley’s 
personal supervision, was Dr. James, who, in 1605, issued 
a catalogue of the collection. One has but to glance at 
the letters of Bodley to James, in Hearne’s “ Reliquie 
Bodleiane,” to realise the almost meticulous care and 
interest shown by the founder in every phase of the work. 
It is known, too, that when in Oxford, Bodley was accus- 
tomed to spend whole days in his library, which was open 
for seven or eight hours daily. His delight was twofold: 
he loved to pass his time with his cherished volumes, 
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and to observe students “ greedily devouring the banquets 
prepared for them,” as he quaintly phrases it. 

Bodley projected an addition to the library buildings, 
but this was not completed till 1613, the year after his 
death, while further building was undertaken about 
twenty years later. It is interesting to be able to connect 
two great eighteenth-century architects with the Bodleian, 
for when, in 1700, the weight of the books threatened to 
push the walls of Duke Humphrey’s library out of the 
perpendicular, Wren was summoned to Oxford, and built 
those huge buttresses which spring from the gardens 
of Exeter; and it was James Gibbs who was responsible 
for that offshoot of the earlier foundation—the Radcliffe 
““ Camera,”’ whose graceful dome appropriately marks the 
centre, as it were, of Oxford learning. 

Bodley’s benefactions to Oxford did not stop with the 
reconstruction of the older library, or with the building 
which goes by his name. He gave innumerable books; 
he presented the famous French manuscript entitled the 
“Romance of Alexander’; he obtained from the 
Stationers a promise to present, gratis, a copy of every 
book printed by their company, a promise which was 
confirmed by the first Copyright Act of 1709, by which 
the Bodleian is one of the five public libraries enjoying the 
privilege (almost a doubtful one, in these days of over- 
production, one imagines) of receiving a copy of every 
work entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

In addition to Bodley’s own benefactions, one must 
remember those of other munificent donors. Thus, 
William, Earl of Pembroke, presented in 1629 the collection 
of manuscripts formed by Barocci, a Venetian noble; 
in 1633, Sir Kenelm Digby gave a number of English and 
Latin manuscripts; Laud presented no fewer than 1,300 
manuscripts, and Selden’s library of over 8,000 volumes 
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was deposited here by his executors. To these must be 
added Malone’s great collection of plays and English 
poetry, Gough’s magnificent series of topographical 
works, and books given or left by Tanner and Rawlinson 
(the latter containing the 150 volumes comprising Hearne’s 
Diary), Marshall, Hyde, and Douce who is said to have 
left his priceless collection to the Bodleian on account of 
the courtesy he had received from Dr. Bandinel, the then 
librarian. Here you may see Milton’s “‘ Poems,” presented 
by the poet himself, and enriched by a long Latin ode 
in his autograph; here is the “ Ovid” which belonged to 
Shakespeare, and bears his signature; and here Samuel 
Daniel’s poems, a presentation copy from the author. 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ is here honoured within 
a stone’s throw of the college which expelled the poet, 
and you may gaze on the copy of “ Sophocles,”’ which his 
hand still grasped when the relentless deep sucked out his 
life, and threw his body on the shores of Spezzia. But the 
treasures of the Bodleian are as many as the sands of that 
very shore. Once when James I. came hither, he said 
(after his manner) that its founder should have been called 
“Sir Thomas Godly,” and exclaimed that he would like 
to be chained, as were many of the books, to such a sweet 
prison. By-the-by, his Majesty is to be numbered 
among those who have presented copies of their works 
to the library, which he termed the ‘“ most holy temple 
of Mnemosyne.”’ From those days downwards, the Bod- 
leian has, of course, been visited by royal and illustrious 
ones without number. But the one visit which, I think, 
stands out from the rest, was that paid by Charles I., 
when he consulted the “ Sortes Virgiliane ” with such 
pregnant results. The King was in Oxford during the 
Civil Wars, and going to the Bodleian one day, was shown 
a beautifully printed Virgil. Lord Falkland, wishing to 
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divert his master, suggested that he should make a trial 
of his fortune by this method. The King opened the book 
and placed his finger on a passage which proved to be that 
part of Dido’s imprecation against Aineas which, after 
prophesying all sorts of disasters, ends with the lines thus 
translated by Dryden: 

‘Nor let him then enjoy supreme command; 


But fall untimely by some hostile band, 
And lie unburied in the common sand.’’ 


Charles was obviously perturbed at this, and Falkland, 
hoping that he might chance on a less pregnant passage 
and thus prove the fallacy of the ‘‘ Sortes,”’ tried his luck, 
but he came upon the expressions of Evander on the death 
of Pallas, a still more redoubtable and certainly as pro- 
phetic a selection. 

The memories, like the treasures, of the Bodleian are 
innumerable. There can hardly, I think, be a son of 
Oxford who is not moved at the mention of its name. 
For it resumes in itself the very spirit of the lovely city 
on the Isis. Cloistral in its seclusion, and yet in touch 
with the ends of the earth; seemingly almost exiguous when 
compared with other vast libraries, yet containing count- 
less treasures; abreast of the times and yet preserving its 
ancient characteristics so well that one might expect the 
pious founder to come forward to greet you among his 
heaped-up treasures. Here, indeed, shall you find 
“infinite riches in a little room,”’ and here you may enjoy, 
as generations have enjoyed and will, a respite from that 
unrest which men miscall delight, passing your days among 
the dead, and drawing fresh life from their immortal 
inspiration. How, then, can anyone, who calls Oxford 
Alma Mater, remain unmoved at the sound of that name 
which represents one of the chiefs of Oxford glories ? 


AD I been writing this chapter but a few years 
H ago, I should have wondered who, if any, read 

the works of John Gay nowadays. I should, 
indeed, have been not disinclined to wager that not 
many people could have told off-hand the titles of his 
poems or his plays; and should hardly have expected to 
find anywhere a knowledge of that fragment on ‘“‘ Wine ” 
which— 


so that 


“The circling blood with quicker motion flies ”’; 


66 


. . . glides swiftly o’er the tongue ”’; 


or the “ Rural Sports: A Georgic,” inscribed “to Mr. 
Pope,” or the ‘‘ The Fan,” 


ee 
. 


. . that graceful toy, whose waving play 
With gentle gales relieves the sultry day,” 


and whose manifold uses and merits could not be detailed 
in a lesser compass than three books. I might have gone 
further and suggested that there were those who would 
have given ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Week,” from some associa- 
tion of ideas, to Spenser, and ‘‘ Sweet William’s Farewell 
to Black-eyed Susan ” to Dibdin. 

The fact is, one has a habit of passing over the lesser 
men of a period anterior to one’s own in a vain attempt 
to be au courant with the best of literature; with the result 
that something often very near the best gets designated, 
or at least known, in but a shadowy way. I have an 
idea that Gay suffered through some such cause. Mr. 
Underhill, who edited his poetical works, in the Muses’ 
Library, says truly enough that he “still possesses a name, 
still stands out a distinct and interesting figure in the 
fascinating circle to which he belonged.” Just so. He 
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still possessed a name—et preeterea nihil, or very nearly 
nihil. But with the amazing success of “The Beggar’s 
Opera ”’ revival, all that has been altered, and from being 
but a name to the great public Gay has become a recognised 
personality; and with the later, though hardly so success- 
ful, presentation of ‘‘ Polly,’ his posthumous recognition 
may be said to have been accomplished. Yet, even now, 
his ‘‘ Fables” is a book in one respect not unlike Warton’s 
“History of Poetry.’”’ Most people have heard of it; but 
try your acquaintances and friends and see if you can 
exhaust the fingers of one hand in a successful attempt 
to enumerate those who have read it, or, having read it, 
have even a hazy idea of those apologues which, one 
hopes, rejoiced the infant mind of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, for whom they were written. I am not, of course, 
referring to the literary gentlemen whose duty it is to know 
something of more or less recondite authors. They know 
all about Gay. No, it is the man in the street, the— 
must one say it ‘—the ordinary man who does know 
something of Shakespeare and the musical glasses, who 
was in the state ofignorance. Well, it isnot very dreadful. 
You can be a good citizen, and quite a decent fellow, 
without troubling yourself about ‘Polly,’ or ‘‘ The 
Mohocks,”’ or ‘‘ The Wife of Bath.” But really, as a man 
in the highway, you should have some acquaintance with 
“Trivia: or the Art of Walking the Streets,’ for not 
only is this poem a good example of Gay’s methods, 
but it affords an excellent picture of the London of a period 
which seems almost as remote as Nineveh, and its manners 
and customs as much démodé as those of the Dodo. 

Gay’s “ Trivia” was first published in the January of 
1716, so that we have long passed its bi-centenary. Its 
object is (I write for those who may not be acquainted 
with the poem) to present not only a picture of the streets 
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of London at the beginning of the Georgian era, but also 
to warn the unsophisticated of the numerous dangers 
likely to be encountered in them. It is, as it were, a 
topographical poem, and is one of the few poetical pieces 
that we find quoted in the pages of London’s historians, 
with anything like frequency. At its writer’s will we are 
set down amidst scenes which seem almost as alien from 
us as do those of the Middle Ages, or we are introduced to 
manners and customs which are curiously akin to some 
that still survive. We are jostled from the “‘ wall ”’ into 
the “ kennel ”’ by sturdy chairmen; we are in danger of 
unsavoury deluges from the upper windows beneath 
which we may pass; our ears are not merely deafened 
by the sounds of wheels and voices, but have to endure 
the creaking of innumerable swinging signs, the clinking 
of many pattens. But we are on more familiar ground 
when we meet the bootblack (although he now seems to 
be gradually disappearing), and as we wander down the 
Farringdon Street of to-day, we may see, as Gay saw 
them, ** Volumes on shelter’d stalls expanded lie.” 
Our marketing, on the other hand, is either done at some 
of those gigantic stores which help to differentiate the 
London of to-day almost more than anything from the 
city of the past, or in places which are still content to call 
themselves shops; but in Gay’s time there were special 
centres for such things, and it is to be supposed that he, 
experto crede, knew the spots where to obtain the best of 
such things: 
‘“* Shall the large mutton smoke upon your boards ? 

Such Newgate’s copious market best affords. 

Would’st thou with mighty beef augment thy meal ? 

Seek Leaden-hall; St. James’s sends thee veal; 


Thames Street gives cheeses; Covent-garden fruits; 
Moorfields old books; and Monmouth Street old suits ”’; 
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he cries with the authority born obviously of intimate 
knowledge. 

But what a different London it was! Burlington 
House was then the magnificent palace of the magnificent 
Lord Burlington; and where we are accustomed to flock 
in May to gaze on the products of one art, the great Handel 
was used to sit and “strike the strings,” giving a local 
habitation to another. The “ Long Strand ” was as dis- 
similar as possible from what it is now and from what 
it had been up to a period not very far distant from that 
in which Gay wrote. We may deplore the fact that no 
longer can we see the coloured prints of Overton, or the 
bell-man’s songs, as he saw them, pasted on the wall; 
just as he sighed for the day when “ Arundel’s famed 
structure rear’d its frame.” We may regret in the 
cacoethes cedificands which has raised mighty buildings 
on all sides, “the wooden pump and lonely watch-house ”’ 
of a simpler day; but Gay, in his turn, has to regret those 
Strand palaces that lined its route from Whitehall to the 
Temple. 

For us the “laborious beggar’ may still occasionally 
be seen sweeping the road, but happily our squares are not 
the resort of the indigent in large numbers, and, unlike 
the poet, we no longer see 


> 


“‘ Beside the rail, ranged beggars lie.” 


We have, unfortunately, lost what must have been a 
pleasant touch in the eighteenth century; I mean those 
“cries ”’ which the poet commemorates in verse and which 
the facile brush of Wheatley has perpetuated. But 
one thing we certainly manage better: our streets are 
lighted well. In Gay’s time one of the greatest dangers 
was the darkness of the thoroughfares, because it was a 
danger that produced so many others. The linkboy was 
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but a questionable help, for more often than not he was 
in league with petty depredators, and was quite capable 
of leading his unsuspecting victims into the very arms oi 
his confederates. In the daytime, when the weather 
was fine and the Mall in leaf, and Society had not gone to 
the Bath or to one oi those “ wells”? which were then 
as the sands of the sea in number, London must have been 
a city of rosy splendour, a very kaleidoscope of gorgeous 
colouring; but in the evening hours or when rain was 
falling (for no Joseph Hanway had yet made it possible 
for a man to use his protection, although not so long 
before the sterner sex did not disdain muffs) it must have 
been as full of désagréments as an egg is of meat. The 
curious anomaly is that this should have been so when dress 
was at the apogee of its splendour and variety. We in 
boots and trousers can walk more or less cleanly in the 
wettest of weather; then, our ancestors, in silk stockings 
and shoes, were exposed to puddles, the offscourings of 
gutters, the perpetual leakings of defective tiles. The 
ladies had their pattens and their umbrellas, but these 
could have been but poor protections for brocades and 
sarsenets from the normally bad state of pavementless 
streets. 

If we accompany Gay for a little we shall see some 
strange sights: Here the “ sallow ” milkmaid will be found 
chalking her gains on the doors at which she leaves her 
wares; there the patient ass will be heard braying “ before 
proud gates,”’ reminding us of the custom, once prevalent, 
of partaking of the health-giving liquid warm from its 
source, either internally or externally, so that 

“These grave physicians with their milky cheer, 

The love-sick maid and dwindling beau repair.” 
We shall be reminded of the young Montagu and of Charles 
Lamb when we see the “ little chimney sweeper ” skulking 
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along, and of Britton as the “ small coal ” murmurs in the 
hoarser throat. Not now, however, in ‘“‘ St. Giles’s ancient 
limits ”’ stands “‘ an unrail’d column,” but at Weybridge, 
where it does duty as a memorial to the dog-loving Duchess 
of York. Gay leads us through the Seven Dials, which 
radiated from this landmark. The Seven Dials are now 
with yesterday’s seven thousand years, and their place is 
occupied by new and wide streets, breathing a larger and 
purer atmosphere than was the case in the picturesque 
eighteenth century. Certain things would attract our 
attention were we to perambulate the city of dreams with 
the poet. The old bulk shops are now known to us from 
pictorial evidence; the last that survived was in Fleet 
Street, hard by Temple Bar another vanished relic. No 
longer are the waters of Fleet Ditch open to the view; 
it is many a long day since “ Holborn’s fatal steep ” was 
a terror and a danger to man and beast. More streets 
“Charing Cross divide’’ than they did in Gay’s time, 
and the National Gallery, with its monstrous pepper-pots, 
stands where once stood the Royal Mews, or Meuse as it 
is spelt in ‘‘ Trivia’; while to-day, although we may all 
think there be those that deserve to, no “ perjured head 
is bow’d’”’ in the pillory. ‘‘ The paths of fair Pell Mell,” 
as dear apparently to Gay as to Captain Morris, who 
later sang its charms, would surprise both these enthusiasts 
if they saw the altered appearance it now wears. Gay 
would, indeed, in the neighbouring street, see White’s 
Club, but it is a rebuilt White’s, and rises on the opposite 
side of the street to what the building before whose doors 
“the harness’d chairman idly stands,” did in his time. 
Such things as ‘muzzled bears” or “surly bulls” at 
Hockley Hole would now be as strange a sight as football 
being played in Covent Garden; but they were familiar 
enough to our peripatetic poet, who also had the advantage 
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of hearing those “‘cries,’’ which must have been, if noisy, 
certainly more euphonious than the hootings of the motor- 
bus or the taxi of our days. 

Let me recommend those who care to investigate the 
manners and customs of the Londoners of an earlier day 
to study Gay’s “ Trivia.” By its help aided by the plans 
and views which are so numerous, dating from the eigh- 
teenth century, the inquirer should gain a good idea of the 
London of George I.’s reign. If he found, when comparing 
it with the city of to-day, that so far as its inhabitants 
are concerned, the glory and splendour (notwithstanding 
fashions wonderful and even fearful in their outlines 
and hues) are gone, he would have to acknowledge that in 
building and development, in lighting and in sanitary con- 
ditions, in air space and in general improvement, we have 
so far outsoared the shadow of the eighteenth century, 
that no comparison is possible between the two sets of 
conditions. Properly to appreciate one’s advantages in 
such respects, it is often necessary to obtain a familiar 
acquaintance with an earlier state of things. This we can 
do by the help of Gay’s “ Trivia,” and it is for this reason 
that the poem (apart altogether from its merits as a poem) 
remains a document of infinite importance and value. 


_ WALPOLE'S are, for instance, in one group, those pencilled 

MARGINALIA es ee 
notes of exclamation or ‘“ obstinate questionings 

—never fated to be answered, it would seem; those vacu- 

ous remarks, spoiling the fair margins of a book like a dead 

fly, shut up between their imprisoning walls untimely, 

| or a dried leaf placed there by the deliberate villainy of 


HORACE 4 ice are marginalia and marginalia. There 


some unbibliophilic reader. There are those pencilled 
scrawls by which the Fair seeks a medium for the publica- 
= tion of her opinions sans printer, sans publisher, sans 
everything but a piece of pencil. Here shall you find 
such damning denunciations as “ridiculous,” “ absurd,” 
‘* preposterous,” falling like shrapnel against the author’s 
opinions; or the outburst of some dear enthusiast, who, 
with “ How true,” lays her offering of agreement at the 
writer’s feet, and with a “‘ Yes” (well-omened word in 
woman’s mouth) says all that that monosyllable has power 
to convey. These are the sort of marginalia which are 
the despair of the book-lover. To destroy the bacillus 
entirely is impossible; to stamp it out, piecemeal (with 
india-rubber), you must seek the shelves of the circulating 
library—among those books that are no one’s; that be- 
longing, so to speak, to all, belong to none, and are, I 
suppose, regarded as fair game by the depredators. Moi 
qui vous parle, have experienced the scourge among 
my lent books. But it is rare, one is glad to think, to 
find book-borrowers doing worse than keeping your 
loans. 

And then there is the other sort of marginalia—the kind 
which grows on the sides of the rivulet of print like forget- 
me-nots on the banks of some actual stream, making 
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its beauty more beautiful, and reflecting in its surface their 
Own intrinsic riches and charms. The sort of offering, 
for example, which Coleridge scattered over Lamb’s 
books, and to which “ Elia ” paid his famous tribute of 
gratitude. How runs the passage? “‘ Reader, if, haply, 
thou art blessed with a moderate collection, be shy of show- 
ing it; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend them, lend thy 
books; but let it be to such a one as S. T. C.—he will 
return them (generally anticipating the time appointed) 
with usury ; enriched with annotations, tripling their value. 
I have had experience. Many are these precious MSS. 
of his (in matter oftentimes, and almost in quantity not 
infrequently, vying with the originals)—in no very clerkly 
hand—legible in my Daniel; in old Burton; in Sir Thomas 
Browne; and those abstruser cogitations of the Greville, 
now, alas! wandering in Pagan lands—I counsel thee, shut 
not thy heart, nor thy library, against 8. T. C.” 

Few of us, other than the millionaire whose rascal 
counters enable him to cram his shelves with such desi- 
derata, can boast the possession of these “ associative ” 
volumes. But here and there a stray fish of this kind 
eludes the well-nigh all-embracing nets of these fishers of 
books, and the humble angler occasionally lands something 
about which he will discourse to you by the hour. The 
acute reader will have gathered, ere he has reached these 
lines, that the writer thereof is to be numbered among 
these lucky ones. Indeed, it is to the most interesting of 
those ‘‘ association books,’ as the Americans call them, 
which I happen to possess, that the foregoing introduction 
(so to call it) has been leading up. 

The volume in question is ‘‘ The Diary of George Bubb 
Dodington,” published in 1784, by Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, at Salisbury. The work itself is as common 
as any eighteenth-century production. Its author was 
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as typical a time-server as that age produced. The curious 
thing is that he sets down his delinquencies as calmly 
and with as much assurance as ever did Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. He had no shame; and he is chiefly noteworthy 
as having given Browning a type for his ‘“‘ Parleyings with 
People of Importance in their Day.” But it is the 
book, not the man who wrote it, with which we have to 
concern ourselves. And it is really worth attention for 
more than one reason. In the first place, it was once in 
the library of Holland House, and bears its well-known 
owner’s book-plate. Lady Holland may have glanced at 
it; Dr. Allen, we may be sure, knew all about it; and 
Macaulay (one supposes) had turned over its leaves, prob- 
ably before he wrote (in his essay on Lord Chatham) 
that Bubb Dodington stood so low in public estimation 
that the only service he could possibly render a Govern- 
ment was to oppose it. Besides being in Lord Holland’s 
library, the volume contains notes by Lord Holland himself 
scattered throughout its pages. At a later period it be- 
longed to Lord John Russell. But its chief interest centres 
in the fact that’ its margins are crowded with illustrative 
notes and comments, if not actually in Horace Walpole’s 
own handwriting, at least obviously copied from such in 
his own example of the book, and has at the end that 
account of its author which he wrote for the Huropean 
Magazine and London Review of June, 1784, as well as 
another “ Brief Account” of Bubb Dodington, signed 
“H. W.,” and dated June 7 of the same year. The second 
of these accounts was published in an appendix to 
Walpole’s “‘ Memoirs of George 2nd,” which appeared in 
1822. Ina letter from Walpole to Conway, of Park Place, 
dated May 21, 1784, written apparently soon after the 
“Diary” had appeared, there is the following reference 
to the man and his work: “I desired Lady Ailesbury to 
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carry to you Lord Melcombe’s Diary. It is curious 
indeed, not so much from the secrets it blabs, which are 
rather characteristic than novel, but from the wonderful 
folly of the author, who was so fond of talking of himself, 
that he tells all he knew of himself, though scarce an event 
that does not betray his profligacy ; and (which is still more 
surprising that he should disclose) almost every one 
exposes the contempt in which he was held, and his conse- 
quential disappointments and disgraces.”’ 

This is enough to show Walpole’s opinion of the man. 
A note on page 12 of the Introduction to the Diary indi- 
cates what he thought of this egregious publication: 
“One would almost think (were there not so much 
vanity throughout), he writes, “that Mr. Dodington 
had intended the Diary as a lesson to advertise men, that 
a fluctuation in party principles, or rather, the want of the 
latter, exposes the subject to contempt and distrust, 
however important he may think himself.”’ 

Walpole’s notes in the margins of the Diary itself are 
largely concerned with giving short and succinct biographi- 
cal details of the persons merely mentioned by name in 
the text. The value of these data is by no means incon- 
siderable, because they deal frequently with personages 
whose names are insufficient to distinguish them from 
others of the same family. It is, however, when Walpole 
adds some reflection, some trait of character, or some 
anecdote, that the importance of his marginalia is 
specially noticeable. Thus, when Dodington refers to 
Mr. Ralph, Walpole quotes the well-known line from 
“ The Dunciad ”’: 


** Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to midnight bawls,” 


and adds: ‘‘ He was Mr. Dodington’s neighbour at Hammer- 
smith, who, ordering a servant to carry a card to invite 
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him to dinner, the fellow by mistake carried a cart, at 
which Ralph was much offended.” The story is not a new 
one to us, but, doubtless, this was the origin of what 
has become a chestnut. On October 2, 1749, Dodington 
records that he “ kissed the King’s hand at Kensington ”’; 
whereupon Walpole has this note: ‘“‘ Mr. Dodington had 
changed sides so often, and been so often in and out of 
place, that at this time when he had left the King a second 
time for the Prince, he was or said he was much afraid 
of being rumped [the fashionable expression then] by the 
King—but instead of being angry, the King, when he saw 
Dodington, old, fat and unwieldy, kneel down with 
difficulty to kiss his hand, burst into a violent fit of 
laughter.” 

A few months later Dodington inveighs against the 
publication of ‘‘ the vilest and most rancorous pamphlet 
against me, that, I believe, any age or country can shew; 
the author of it taking, by implication, the character of 
being in the Prince’s service.”” A MS. footnote appended 
to this passage, reads: “‘ On the publication of this book 
Lord Bathurst, formerly Chancellor, told Mr. Whitshed, 
his brother-in-law, that he himself, then, I think, Attorney- 
General to the Prince, was author of that pamphlet, and 
had shewn it in MS. to the Prince, who approved of it.”’ 
The text goes on to say that the Prince on being sent the 
pamphlet expressed himself as much incensed about it! 
“Be there any honest men, Hal ?” 

Another anonymous publication concerning the Prince’s 
(afterwards George III.’s) education, and about which 
Dodington expresses himself ‘‘ very much intrigued to 
find out whence it came and who was the author,” is 
proved here to have been written by Horace Walpole 
himself. 

After having coquetted with the Prince and the King in 
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turn, Dodington found it time to trim his sails finally for 
his voyage towards Court favour. Frederick had died 
in 1751, and four years later we find the Diarist noting that, 
on December 17, “ I went, by desire [the emphasis is mine], 
to Newcastle House. His Grace, with many assurances 
of confidential friendship, told me that he had the King’s 
permission to offer me the Treasury of the Navy, which I 
accepted.” Writes Walpole in the margin: “ This last 
paragraph completes his character,’’ and his observation 
on the next entry, which runs, “I waited upon the 
Princess to acquaint her with what had passed—but 
her Royal Highness received me very coolly,” is “No 
wonder !”’ 

Of Dodington’s political probity, the following affords 
a not unjust specimen. The Duke of Newcastle on one 
occasion put to him this question: ‘‘ Was it not true that 
the chief in an administration would always be the most 
obnoxious ?”” To which Dodington answered, “ Yes: 
unless they had anyone to make a scapegoat.” Walpole’s 
reflection on this passage is: “‘I doubt whether this idea 
did not lead to sacrificing Admiral Byng.”’ 

Such are a few of the references in the Diary which give 
rise to the marginalia of Horace Walpole. Many others 
might be quoted had space been of no importance. The 
illuminative notes affixed to the names of many who are 
mentioned, add to the value and importance of this par- 
ticular example of Dodington’s journal. In addition to 
these and to the two biographical fragments, to which I 
have referred, there is the memorial from several noblemen 
and gentlemen to the King, on the subject of the Prince 
of Wales’s education, alluded to on page 200 of the Diary, 
which Walpole has headed, “‘ Appendix to the second 
edition”; while the following anecdote, which Walpole 
transcribes at the close of the memorial, is so characteristic 
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of Bubb Dodington’s political tergiversations that it may 
fitly close this chapter: 

‘Mr. Dodington wrote and published an epistle to Lord 
Bute, whom he styled Pollis. Mr. Wyndham, editor of this 
diary, wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in 1784 that he had 
found among Dodington’s papers an old copy of that poem, 
but inscribed to Sir Robert Walpole ”’! 


eee a ay ig 


eet during the last two decades—and they are so many 
KSHOPS and drastic that you will have to give yourself 
seriously to thought in order to remember a tithe of them 
—that which will chiefly strike the bookish person is the 
scattering (and in some instances the total disappearance) 
of the old bookshops. There are, indeed, very few which 
stand where they stood twenty years ago. The recon- 
struction of streets, nay of whole areas, has sent the 
loaded stalls and the twopenny boxes roaming. But as 
all roads lead to Rome, so, apparently, do the thorny paths 
(for such I suppose they are, if we are to place credence 
on the pessimistic utterances of the book vendor) of book- 
selling lead, in the long run, to the Charing Cross Road, 
which is now the Mecca of the bibliophile. 

When Plancus was consul, however, we had a very 
different objective. In those days before the coming of the 
motor-bus or the taxi, when, if you will believe me, a 
suggestion of flying would have seriously discredited one’s 
reputation for ordinary sanity, in those prehistoric times, 
if on bibliomania intent, you wended your way to Holywell 
Street, termed, for more than one reason, Booksellers’ 
Row. And it was a booksellers’ row in all conscience: 
from Denny’s, which dominated its western end, to Hill, 
who had his double front at the other extremity, it was 
packed with bookshops of all kinds. I can’t pretend to 
recollect a tithe of them. Ridler, I do remember, nestled 
in a discreet little corner (on the right as you went east, 
and nearly opposite Hill’s) formed by the projection of the 
premises next door. But if I cannot recall the names which 
appeared above the shops, how well I can, the general 
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appearance of the street. Laudator temporis acti that 
I am, I find nothing in our present palatial London 
to touch it. There was, for instance, the architecture 
—the overhanging first floors, the mysterious (and lord ! 
how dirty, as Pepys would have remarked) upper windows 
forming such an antithesis to the multi-coloured volumes 
that crowded the shop fronts beneath and bulged in their 
trays and boxes over the pavements—those exiguous 
pavements where you were jostled by crowds, and some- 
times were forced into the kennel (no one could have used 
so modern a word as gutter in such a connection). But 
there was so little vehicular traffic in Holywell Street 
that it did not much matter. And therein, to my mind 
at least, lay one of its charms. It was essentially a thor- 
oughfare of pedestrians as much as is Copthall Avenue. 
You would have far more expected to see Dr. Johnson’s 
ponderous form shouldering itself along than a hansom 
whirling through its shy recesses. I have been in that 
street how often? I have had to pass, alas! through it 
in too much of a hurry to turn aside to its charms that lay 
spread on either hand (a Caxton in a twopenny box might 
have stayed me, little short of that would); I have loitered 
there for hours; it has known me at all times of the day; 
but never have I seen a cab in it. I suppose they did 
sometimes penetrate it, but these eyes have never witnessed 
the prodigy. I have seen the gilded half-moon sign which 
hung over No. 36 (and that is something to remember), but 
never a London gondola or a London growler. In Holland 
you may see streets crowded with walkers and loiterers 
undisturbed by traffic, but there are not many thorough- 
fares in London which rejoice in such an immunity. 

But I forgot. You don’t know where Holywell Street 
was. You probably know all about the Appian Way 
where Cesar passed and Cicero sauntered; you are possibly 
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familiar with the footprints of the serpent of old Nile, 
in the land of a thousand memories, but as Holywell Street 
has only been blotted out of existence some thirty or 
thirty-five years, how should you know it? Well then, 
what was once a mass of hoardings and dust heaps, and 
here and there fragments of classic facades, and is now an 
integral part of Aldwych, between the two island churches 
of the Strand, was Holywell Street. Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness is not more forgotten than is the site of that once 
thronged backwater off the main stream of the Strand. 
It had theatres in it (credite posteri /); such curious little 
half-underground playhouses—how different from our 
present gorgeous structures—although I have yet to learn 
that the acting was worse than what we get now, or the 
enjoyment of an audience not so sophisticated in the matter 
of decoration or comfort, legs. 

Disraeli once said that although London was vast it was 
very monotonous. This extremely silly phrase is in one 
of the novels—“ Tancred,” I think. But, of course, he 
was dreaming of Tyburnia, which we now call, generally, 
“ north of the Park,” and Pimlico, known to us, of course, 
as “ Belgravia,” and its vicinity. The great statesman 
did acknowledge that the Strand was the finest street in 
Europe; but this is as absurd the other way. London is 
now getting monotonous, if you like. It has lost Holywell 
Street and Wych Street (which was just behind it) and 
much of the beauty and picturesqueness of its old inns; 
and were it not for the beauty of Staple Inn’s half-timbered 
houses, Holborn would be as past praying for as—as Baker 
Street. But I am forgetting all about the bookshops. 
Those that have not taken on a “ palingenesis ”’ in the 
Charing Cross Road, have in many instances changed their 
venue. Some have gone altogether, like that of old Stibbs, 


near the Museum, and Ridler’s, who are bartering volumes 
4, 
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in the Elysian Fields with Heber and Beckford no doubt; 
others have come west, like the appropriately named 
Reader from the purlieus of Red Lion Square, and 
even the great Quaritch (or rather the shop which his 
famous hat dominated) has moved from Piccadilly Hast 
to Grafton Street. Ellis, one is pleased to think, remains 
behind in the old-fashioned shop in Bond Street, and 
Messrs. Maggs and Dulau and Sawyer have all emulated 
the wise men of old and have come from the east. 

I possess a little volume—“ Les Mémoires de la Reine 
Marguerite ’’—the lady who wrote those tales in the 
Boceaccian, not to say Rabelaisian, manner. It be- 
longed to the great Heber, and it was bought by a previous 
owner at Payne’s. Where was Payne’s? Well, you 
know Schomberg House in Pall Mall (or rather the frag- 
ment that desecration has allowed to survive)? Before 
the War Office went there and spoilt it (even the War 
Office is gone and a vast club stands on its site !) Schom- 
berg House was let out in tenements (so to speak), in 
one of which Dr. Graham’s quackeries, Lady Hamilton 
before her apotheosis assisting, were exhibited. After 
that Cosway, the painter, lived here, and later Tom Payne, 
the famous bookseller—the Quaritch of his day—had 
here his shop from 1806 onwards,* to be followed by 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, who carried on his business. 
It was not the first or last book-emporium (Pheebus ! 
what a word) in this street of clubs; for Dodsley had long 
before that been at No. 51, and Messrs. Reeves had a shop 
in Pall Mall East. But Pall Mall has never been a very 
likely miliew for such wares in later days. Rummaging 
among old books is not consonant with a Brummell-like 
conception of dress, and one cannot, somehow, associate 


* Payne had before had a shop at the Mew’s Gate, where the 
National Gallery is now. 
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the loiterer in Pall Mall with that form of mania associated 
with the collecting of books. Another firm of booksellers 
(they were publishers, too) was that of Messrs. Harding, 
Triphook and Leppard, who were domiciled in Finsbury 
Square. But Finsbury Square is connected with a far 
more notorious bookselling personage, to wit, that Mr. 
Lackington whose ‘“‘ Memoirs ” are always turning up in 
booksellers’ catalogues. Lackington was an egregious 
gentleman, and that’s the truth; he was not content with 
calling his premises a shop, like the ordinary man; it was 
““The Temple of the Muses.” There is no doubt that it 
was large enough to be a temple, for Lackington, who 
never took a step without calculating what measure of 
advertisement he could extract from it, on opening his 
premises laid a wager publicly that a coach and four could 
be driven in and out of the place and round the interior 
of the “ store,” as Mr. Selfridge has taught us to call a shop. 
When a print of this place was published by Tegg, in 1789, 
the Temple was described on it as being “ the finest shop 
in the world ”’; and it is known to have had a frontage of 
140 feet. Anecdotes of Lackington are as the sands of the 
sea, and he seems to have tried to make as much noise in 
the world as that element. Once he offered to put up a 
statue in Finsbury Square, provided it was one of himself ! 
He was even the recipient of a ‘“ congratulatory ode” 
on the double subject of his marriage and his “ genius 
as his own biographer.” One “ Peregrine Pindar, gent.,” 
produced this effusion in 1795. I have not read the ode, 
but the chances are that if it is effusive, it was written by 
Lackington himself—he was equal to more than this. 
The man who had a flag run up on his daily arrival at his 
place of business, might easily have condescended to blow 
his own trumpet in another direction. 

It is a curious thing that whereas, in the earliest days 
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of the diffusion of knowledge through the medium of print, 
the vocations of printer, bookseller and publisher were 
centred in one individual—a Caxton, a Wynkyn de Worde, 
a Pynson, or a Day—a custom that even survived till the 
times of Tonson and Dodsley and Richardson who, like 
Grafton before him, was an author as well; now a marked 
distinction exists between the three departments of busi- 
ness, each of which can claim its notable exponent. Here 
and there, of course, may be found instances where the older 
habit survives, but as a rule a book that is printed (say) 
by Ballantyne, or Spottiswoode, or Clarke, is published 
by Macmillan, or Chapman and Hall, or Mr. Murray, 
and is sold by Hatchards, or Bumpus, or Jones and Evans, 
as the case may be. We shall hardly find ourselves able, 
as were our forbears in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, to purchase a book from the author, 
who had printed and published, as well as written it. 
What a vista such a return to old manners would open 
up, were the authors of to-day to follow the practice. 
The imagination boggles at the thought. Should we, do 
you think, have to journey to Sussex to buy the works of 
Mr. Kipling, or travel to the fastnesses of Manxland to 
procure “‘ from the author ”’ an example of Sir Hall Caine’s 
output ?* 

The fact is we have become too complicated in life to 
allow of such a form of centralisation as that of one person 
resuming in himself the proper vocations of several. 
Specialise, specialise, specialise, is the twentieth-century 
equivalent to Danton’s famous phrase, if you would make 
money or compass success. 

* Mr. Masefield has before now published his own books, and 


so have others, including Mr. Norman Douglas, who seems to be 
trying on the garments of Mr. Ruskin in this respect. 


graphy has reached, it is to the productions of Caxton 

or Aldus or Didot that one would refer; if it was a 
question of the greatest achievement in bookbinding we 
should invoke the shades of Clovis Eve, of Dérome, or of 
Payne (inter multos alios); when it is a matter of book 
illustration, then we can hardly specify individuals, but 
must fall back on that wonderful crop of exquisite de- 
signers and masterly engravers which France gave us 
during the best part of the eighteenth century. 

It is appropriate that this should be so, for that period 
was in every way the most decorative,'and that country 
the most appreciative of such things, that has been known 
during civilised times. Indeed, it stands alone in the 
history of the world: that period when outward beauty 
would seem to have been the aim and end of life. From 
no other age shall you reap such a crop of beautiful things: 
dress, furniture, bibelots, books—all with the impress on 
them of that illusive foam-like loveliness which was, in 
some sort, a reflex of the minds of those who delighted in 
their environment. In Paris, at Chantilly, in some of 
our own private collections, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and, above all, in this country, in the Wallace 
fairy-palace, you may see what things surrounded the 
butterflies of France when the fair-faced queen and the 
heavy-jowled king ruled and strutted their little hour over 
a volcano. What that volcano’s eruption destroyed— 
besides so much of human life, with its beauty and tender- 
ness; its frivolity and crimes—will never be known! 
Furniture on which Reisiner had worked and Gouthiére 
had wearied, and the great Boulle had left the impress of 
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something akin to genius; porcelain whose outlines and 
tender colouring had been produced in the wonder-house 
at Sévres; books whose lovely illustrations (and not always 
lovely contents) had reflected the art of Boucher and 
Moreau and Marillier, through the medium of Cathelin’s 
or De Launay’s or Simonet’s gravers—how much of 
such things did not help the blaze which lighted up the 
advent of a new France—almost a new world. Paris, 
indeed, spent what Paris earned in those old mad and bad 
days, when 
“|. . that glory and that shame alike, the gold bought 
and sold.” 

By the help of the De Goncourts and of Lady Dilke, to 
say nothing of other chroniclers (and there have been 
many), we can reconstitute that insouciant society, and 
can picture up the life it led amidst its exquisite bric-a-brac. 
We can see the Du Barry toying (alas ! she could do little 
else—notable in nothing but beauty and immorality) with 
that library whose lovely bindings alone made it, for a 
moment, anything more than worthless; we can see her 
as she sits in Boucher’s picture—the quintessence of 
vacuous elegance. Or perhaps it is Marie Antoinette 
playing shepherdess at La Trianon, with Lamballe as 
companion and Rohan, innocent as yet of his “‘ necklace,” 
as attendant swain. You may see the ‘“‘ Austrian woman ”’ 
modelled in the blue of Sevres or in its virginal biscuit. 
But best may you visualise her and the gay Court over 
which she ruled—fluttered is, perhaps, a better word— 
in those perfect little toilet-tables, those whatnots, those 
commodes and chiffoniers, whereon her intertwined 
monogram nestles amidst garlanded trophies, or peeps 
from between cupids and too ingenuous nymphs. That 
“M.A.” stands for the end of a régime: it is the last ori- 
flamme of an expiring dynasty. You have, perhaps, met 
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with it beneath the Royal crown and the lilies of France 
on some of those books about which I want to gossip a 
little. 

In 1870, the year which saw the close of another régime, 
Henri Cohen, keeper of the medals in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, published a volume entitled ‘‘ Guide de l’Ama- 
teur de Livres 4 Vignettes.’’ It was the first attempt at 
a catalogue raisonné of such things; and to it anyone, 
dealing with this fascinating subject, must be indebted. 
The reader need fear no learned dissertation here, however ; 
a few examples from my own library must serve as straws to 
show which way the artistic wind blew (in the direction 
of book illustration) during those happy, careless days 
which opened (so to use the terms of another art) in Gros- 
Bleu and set in Rose-du-Barry. 

I suppose that hardly at any other period of art has 
there been such a remarkable constellation of book illus- 
trators as, during the eighteenth century, there was in 
France. What, too, is noticeable is that the engravers 
through whose medium their charming little pictures 
were presented to the public were, in their way, no less 
famous. For Moreau, Eisen, Marillier, Gravelot, Cochin, 
Choffard, Monnet, and the rest, had their counterparts 
(so to term them) in Cathelin, Simonet, Duclos, Née, De 
Launay, Le Bas, Baquoy, Le Veau, De Ghendt, Masquelier, 
Legrand, and Helman. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to point to one produc- 
tion of this period and say that is the masterpiece when 
one remembers what Eisen has left us in his “ Contes de la 
Fontaine,” his “‘ Baisers ’ of Dorat, or his “Temple de 
Gnide ’’; what excellences there are in Gravelot’s famous 
““Gerusalemme Liberata,’ his ‘‘ Boccaccio,’ and _ his 
“Manon Lescaut’; what matchless little culs de lampe 
are to be found in Choffard’s coritributions to La Fontaine’s 
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Tales; or what charm Marillier infused into the illustra- 
tions he executed for Berquin’s “ Idylles.” If, however, 
I had to make a choice, and to place one work as a perfect 
example of the art of illustration during the Ancien 
Régime—in a word, to select a single tree as a pattern of 
a whole beautiful forest—I should take Bret’s edition of 
Moliére, with Moreau’s plates, as reaching high-water 
mark. 

The half a dozen volumes which comprise this splendid 
work lie before me. I purchased them some twenty-five 
years ago: and for a quarter of a century they have been 
a joy tome. The work is, of course, quite a famous one. 
It was published in 1773, and my copy is, as the catalogues 
have it, “in mottled French calf, with gilt edges,” and, 
besides, possesses those extra starred pages in the first 
volume which are desiderata to the bibliophile. The 
grammatical remarks by M. Bret are notable from a biblio- 
graphical point of view, and the “Life of Moliere,” by 
Voltaire (who, by the way, was seventy-nine when it was 
published, and had but five years more to live), of course, 
adds to the value in this direction. But it is the series 
of illustrations by Moreau-le-jeune which will, for all 
time, differentiate the work from the best edited of classics. 
These illustrations number thirty-three, in addition to a 
portrait of Moliére engraved by Cathelin, after Mignard. 
Thus there is one to every play or impromptu which the 
great comic dramatist of France wrote. Moreau-le-jeune 
executed them all, and the engravers comprise those whose 
names I have before set down. The uniformity and high 
level of exquisite workmanship is remarkable; but if one 
wished to draw special attention to any that seem to stand 
out from almost equal excellence, I should point parti- 
cularly to the satin-like texture of Duclos’s ‘‘ Les Femmes 
Scavantes,”’ the clever chiaroscuro of Née’s “‘ Le Mariage 
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Foreé,” the wonderful manner in which is represented 
the effect of candlelight in Le Veau’s ‘Georges Dandin,” 
and of firelight in Simonet’s “ Le Critique de l’Ecole des 
Femmes,” and, above all, to the exquisite texture, the 
softness of touch, combined with the verve and “ go,” of 
De Launay’s “Le Cocu Imaginaire,” which is probably 
the finest thing in the six volumes. 

Bret’s “ Moliére ” of 1773 was printed by Michel Lam- 
bert, in the Rue de la Harpe, and was dedicated to Le Duc 
de la Vrillicre, Secretary of State. There is a supplement 
to Voltaire’s “ Life of Moliére,” evidently by Bret, who 
excuses himself for adding to what one great man has to 
say of another on the score of having discovered “ quel- 
ques autres détails ’’ concerning the life of the illustrious 
author. It is in this supplement that the starred leaves, 
already referred to, occur at pages 67-68 and 80-81, and 
in my copy the second pair have been paged 81-80, in 
error. 

Some time ago a copy of this edition of Molicre was put 
up for sale at the Hotel Druot. It was the property of 
the Vicomte de Janzé, who had bought it in 1844 for £36. 
The price realised was £7,100, at which enormous figure— 
the highest at that time realised for an author’s works— 
it fell to M. Morgand, the Quaritch of France. But what 
a copy it was! In the first place, the six volumes had 
been bound by Bradel-Dérome; in the second, it contained 
not only the set of illustrations in two states, but the 
original drawings for them, by Moreau-le-jeune. This 
sale occurred some fifteen odd years ago. I do not know 
where the volumes are now, but one would probably have 
to make a long sea-voyage to see them, and to gaze at the 
pictures in which the great Moreau had revivified the un- 
dying types of the greater Molicre. There is a curious 
point about this work. In calf it has its value, and no 
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negligible one, but in contemporary morocco it is vastly 
rarer. I remember a copy being sold, in 1897, at Christie’s 
for £32, in this desirable condition, and not long after 
appearing in a bookseller’s catalogue at £185. At least, 
I assume they were identical, as the libraire who asked 
this large price was certainly the same who bought the 
copy alluded to. 

As I have said, the Molicre of 1773 stands first among 
that galaxy of beautiful books which the luxury and 
artistic sense of the period called for, and for which the 
purses of innumerable fermiers généraux paid. Many 
of these add grace to what was in itself essentially 
graceful: ‘“‘Telemachus”? and ‘“ Daphnis and Chloe,” 
Marmontel’s ‘‘ Contes Moraux ”’ (of which Ruskin thought 
so highly), the works of Montesquieu and Voltaire, of 
Beaumarchais and Gessner, or of earlier classics like Ovid 
and Tasso, and the rest. Some of them cannot be regarded 
virginibus puerisque either in the light of their contents 
or by the nature of their illustrations, but how characteris- 
tic they all are of that period in which the joe de vivre 
reached its apogee, when, to revive a hackneyed quotation, 
“ Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness”’; 
and when that gay world seems only to have regarded 
as its scheme of existence the motto of the old pagan: 


“Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet !”” 


| ee . not seem, at the first blush, very apparent, nor, 

perhaps, would it be if I had happened to spell the 
former word with a capital letter. Although even in that 
connection a word, I think, might be said for the associa- 
tion. For we certainly have had fashionable books—books, 
I mean, that even those who do not give themselves to deep 
study or profound thought have yet found fascinating. 
I suppose “‘ Dodo” might properly be classed among such 
productions, and as certainly might that rather mysterious 
“ Silver Domino.” But such works had what is called a 
succes de scandale. People thought they could recognise 
their acquaintances under thin disguises (as certain illus- 
trious ones are to be recognised in ‘‘ The New Republic”), 
and hoped, perchance, that they themselves might figure 
there. ‘‘ We are both in so and so’s book,” once remarked 
Talleyrand to a lady friend, “ disguised as old women ”’; 
and there are plenty of people who would be willing to 
take on even this domino rather than be left outside the 
cover of a popular and fashionable novel. 

But it so happens that by fashion I do not indicate 
those who, in Henley’s phrase, “‘ go down into the west 
in broughams.”’ I merely mean fashion in its earlier and 
less restricted signification. Every dog has, we are told, 
its day, and every book has its fashion—its fashion of 
dress, I mean. Sometimes, as in early times, it appeared 
stiffly hedged about in wooden habiliments, and was of a 
squat (or quarto) figure—just as you see Elizabethan and 
Early Stuart dames, looking as broad as they are long in 
starched farthingales and stomachers; anon, books became 
tall and unwieldy and of a sombre cast, just like a lot of 
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folio Puritans. In an age when all sorts of quaint devices 
were fashionable you hardly knew what to expect; the 
ponderosity of the folio; the tenuity of the pamphlet-like 
quarto; duodecimos as relatively small to their confréres 
as Geoffrey Hudson was to his. But, after all, the shape 
of a book could hardly vary very much—it was in size 
that tomes have been most eccentric, and it is in smallness 
of size that this has appeared most marked. For when 
men wrote voluminously like Prynne, for instance, folios 
were an absolute necessity; when reproduction of plates 
was necessary, such as Gould gave us in his “ Birds ” and 
Roberts in his “ Holy Land,” the ordinary folio was 
obliged to take on elephantine proportions. But neither 
gods nor men ever saw any actual use or necessity for the 
32mo and the 48mo, or those mos which seem to dwindle 
away to the Nth power. They were often triumphs of 
the typographer’s art, and as such deserve due respect— 
and, of course, they are convenient, if not for the eyesight, 
at least for the pocket; but you will perceive here “a 
divided duty,” and although we know on Mr. Kipling’s 
authority that McIntosh Jellaludin (he who wrote the 
“Book of Mother Maturin,”’ you remember) borrowed a 
Pickering Horace, which, by-the-by, he unblushingly 
acknowledged to having subsequently sold, most of us, I 
think, like to take our classic doses (when we take them at 
all) from larger bottles. 

If, however, exiguousness in format can be defended, 
no better example of the small book probably exists 
than the beautiful little series which Pickering issued 
during the earlier half of the nineteenth century, and 
which are known to most of us as “The Diamond 
Classies.”” If you are once bitten with the collector’s 
mania for such things, you will find that you will never 
be quite content till you have got together the complete 
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set of these dear (sometimes in both senses) little 
volumes. 

Before saying anything about them in detail, let me 
premise by stating that a complete set should comprise 
twenty-eight volumes of the ordinary small paper edition 
(there were certain duplicate copies printed on large paper 
and others on India paper, and a very few on vellum; but 
these, except the large paper, which are not so difficult to 
obtain, are rather special rarities); the desirable condition 
is in the original cloth binding with little white labels, 
uncut, and if possible, unopened. Individual volumes are, 
as you will find, easy enough to obtain; it is when you 
mean to compass the full gamut of Pickerings that the 
trouble begins. 

The venture was a private fad of the publisher, whose 
desire was to produce in a small compass a set of works 
whose clearness of type and general accuracy would place 
them beyond competition. It is interesting to know that 
it was in the binding of these books that cloth was first used 
for that purpose. The earliest volume to be published 
was the Horace, which appeared in 1820. Four years 
later a second issue of this came out, and is distinguishable 
from its predecessor not only by the date, but also because 
a frontispiece, engraved by Fox after Stothard, took the 
place of the portrait of the poet engraved by R. Grave, 
which had adorned the earlier issue; there will also be 
found 192 pages in the latter as against 185 in the former 
edition. A slip of “ corrigenda ”’ should be present in the 
1820 issue, but is often missing. It is a rather curious fact 
that the second edition, although bearing the date 1824 on 
the printed title, has that of 1826 on the engraved title and 
also in the imprint at the end. 

Following the first Horace came the Cicero in 1821. It 
is embellished (to use a favourite word of the period) by a 
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portrait of Tully by R. Grave, and comprises the De Officiis, 
De Senectute and De Amicitia. In 1822 appeared Dante 
and Tasso, each in two volumes. The former contained 
a portrait of Dante engraved by R. Grave, after Raphael 
Morghen. At the end of the second volume is an advertise- 
ment sheet of four pages, in which the determination of 
the publisher to add Shakespeare’s works to his ‘‘ Diamond 
Edition ”’ is first indicated. In the Tasso there is a portrait 
after Raphael Morghen and, as in the other volumes, an 
engraved title, as well as the ordinary printed one. The 
works of Petrarch and Terence were also included in the 
1822 issue; the former containing a portrait after Morghen ; 
the latter, one after Visconti. With regard to the Terence, 
this should, perhaps, be assigned to the year 1823, as that 
date appears on the printed title and the imprint, although 
1822 is shown on the engraved title-page. Catullus 
followed in 1824 with a charming little vignette, engraved 
by Fox, after Stothard. In 1825 the Shakespeare was 
published in nine volumes. It should have a portrait as 
frontispiece, but this is often missing. Certain copies 
contained, too, a series of outline illustrations. It is one 
of the things I am looking out for to round off my other- 
wise complete set. In the same year as the Shakespeare, 
“Walton’s Angler’’ was added. It contains a frontis- 
piece illustrating the words, “‘ You are well overtaken, 
gentlemen, good morning to you,” by Fox, after Stothard, 
and a pretty little title-page due to the same artists; there 
are also tiny woodcuts of fish in the text. 

Hitherto Corrall had done the printing for Pickering, 
but in “ The Angler ” we find for the first time the imprint 
of Thomas White, of Crane Court. Appropriately 
“Walton’s Lives ” was added in 1827, also printed by 
White. It had no engraved title, but a frontispiece, 
containing portraits of Donne, Walton, Hooker, Herbert, 
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and Sanderson, was also engraved for it by Fox, after 
Stothard. 

In the following year Milton’s “Paradise Lost”? and 
the New Testament in Greek were published. With regard 
to the former, some care is necessary in distinguishing the 
issue from that which followed in 1835. In the first place, 
the former had no frontispiece, and after the word London 
on the title, the colon was only half as high as this word. 
In the latter edition (which was from stereotyped plates) a 
picture of Milton dictating to his daughters, after Stothard, 
was added, as was an engraved title, and the colon, on the 
printed title, is the same height as the word it follows. On 
this printed title, too, will be found the date 1828, although 
that of 1835 is on the engraved page. 

The New Testament is supposed to be difficult to find in 
clean condition owing to the great use made of it by the 
clergy, who, if this be so, must have possessed remarkably 
good eyesight! I cannot speak from experience, as one 
copy I have is unopened and “in pristine condition,” as 
the booksellers say, while the other is (in the words of 
the same authorities) “a fair copy.”” Why I have these 
two is because I find a difference I have never before 
seen mentioned. Both have the frontispiece engraved by 
Worthington, after Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘ Last Supper ”’; 
neither has an engraved title, but whereas on one printed 
title appears Pickering’s well-known Aldine Anchor device, 
on the other its place is taken by a cross surmounted by 
irradiations, having a cloud-like background. I find 
Corrall once again as printer for this volume, although 
neither he nor White printed the Milton, but one D. Sidney, 
of Northumberland Street. 

In 1831 the Homer, in two volumes, was issued. It 
has a profile portrait, after an old cameo, of the poet, 
and on the printed titles are Pickering’s anchors—his 
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indication that he was the English disciple of Aldus. 
These two remarkable little volumes, with their six 
hundred odd pages of beautiful miniature Greek type, 
were printed by Whittingham in Took’s Court, Chancery 
Lane. 

I have left one volume to be mentioned last, because it 
is by far the rarest of the set. This is the Virgil of 1821. 
Its “‘ points” are a frontispiece portrait of the Mantuan, 
by Grave, an engraved as well as a printed title, and (note 
this, for it is often missing) a tiny slip of corrigenda. The 
scarcity of this volume arises from the fact that a fire broke 
out in Corrall’s printing works, with the result that the 
whole of the issue, with the exception of a hundred copies, 
was destroyed. 

All these beautifully printed little volumes, except the 
Horace, were dedicated to that famous book-collector 
the second Earl Spencer, whose fame is kept alive in 
the pages of Dibdin, and whose superb library is now 
one of the glories of Manchester. Their projector issued 
them from 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, until he moved, 
about the time of the Shakespeare’s appearance, to 
Chancery Lane. 

As I said at the beginning of this chapter, small books 
are a weariness to the flesh—such things I mean as those 
Thumb Bibles and Midget Testaments, those 3 inch al- 
manacks, or such a microscopic volume as that issued at 
Padua, containing the text of Galileo’s ‘‘ Letter to Christine 
of Loraine,” which is said to measure no more than nine 
and a half millimetres by six millimetres; and such-like 
small fry. They are but bibliographical curiosities—and 
must be ranked among Lamb’s Biblia-a-biblia. But if 
the fashion for exiguous tomes can be condoned, it will 
surely be in such a case as this of Pickering, who produced 
masterpieces in an almost inconceivably accurate form, 
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and at least gave to the book-hunter a somewhat elusive 
quarry. To be able to hide about your person, and not to 
appear too Daniel Lambert-like, some of the choicest 
examples of the literature of Europe, is surely an achieve- 
ment for which we ought to thank the enterprising disciple 
of the great Aldus. 


Eero of literature, few are more interesting and sug- 
gestive than those works which have been doomed 
to remain mere fragments—the disjecta membra of their 
writer’s output. One or two of these are known to every- 
one: Dickens’s “‘ Edwin Drood,”’ and Thackeray’s “‘ Denis 
Duval,” and, to come to our own times, Stevenson’s “‘ Weir 
of Hermiston,” are in this connection historic: mementos 
sad enough, of authors dying with the collar round their 
necks. But these are but landmarks in a country teeming 
with such incomplete memorials, memorials that will 
probably be found to equal in number those works which 
have been projected but have never been written. 

In some instances this was almost inevitable, as when 
Horace Walpole began his “ Miscellaneous Antiquities,” 
which only ran to two numbers, or when Aubrey made his 
“ Collections for Wilts,”’ of which only two parts ever saw 
the light of print. Such works run on, concurrently, so 
to say, with a writer’s more important work, and Death 
must, sooner or later, surprise the compiler in the midst 
of his labours. 

Without attempting anything like a complete list, it 
will not be uninteresting to note what books have been 
cut short by the decease of their writers. One that imme- 
diately comes to mind is the “ Life of Swift,” by John 
Forster, the first, and only, volume of which was published 
in 1876, but a little time before its writer died. Another 
is that “List of the Peers of England in the Reign of 
James I.” of which Sir Egerton Brydges only completed 
the first volume. Yet another famous example was 
Thomas Warton’s “ History of English Poetry.” Three 
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massive and heavy (in every sense) volumes were pub- 
lished; but the fourth, completing the work, though 
promised, never appeared. Those who have waded through 
the existing portion of the work (if anyone has) will prob- 
ably learn with equanimity of their loss. 

The unfinished published works which, as the book- 
sellers’ catalogues have it, are complete in themselves, 
can sometimes be secured at the price of odd volumes. 
The purveyors of literature are not always au courant 
with their history, and the Volume I on a title-page, 
often causes these gentlemen (conscious of not possessing 
Volume II) to throw the book into the twopenny box. I 
have secured several bargains in this way, notably that 
“Poers of England,” to which I have already referred; just 
as I have (in common, no doubt, with some of the readers 
of these lines) bought at the price of an oddment, two 
volumes bound in one, which the hurried bookseller has 
cast into the receptacle for mutilated works, deceived by 
the “‘ Volume I ”’ on the title. 

Sometimes a book has never seen the light of print, 
although it has been duly prepared for what seemed certain 
publication; but surely, the case of Lady Burton’s work 
on “‘ The Great Teneriffe,” is of such the most surprising 
example. Tinsley, in his “ Recollections of an Old Pub- 
lisher,’’ thus records the circumstances to which we owe 
the loss of the work: 

‘“‘ Mrs. Burton wrote, and we put into type, a book about 
The Great Teneriffe, and a set of proofs, making between 
three and four hundred pages in book form, were given to 
Burton as a surprise. But Mrs. Burton was the most 
surprised, for he ordered every particle of the book to be 
destroyed, and paid the costs, which were over a hundred 
pounds, out of his own pocket.” 

What the reason was for so drastic a measure I cannot say, 
nor is light thrown on the matter in Wilkins’s biography of 
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Lady Burton. If one is to judge by the style of her account 
of Teneriffe, given in that book, however, one would hardly 
think it was a shortcoming in this respect that led Sir 
Richard to such a short way with the work. 

The history of unfinished productions may date from 
the earliest times, although those fragments which have 
come down to us from the ancients are more probably due 
to other causes than the fact of their writers never having 
completed them. We can, however, go back to the six- 
teenth century, and in our own literature, for a well-known 
case of this kind, for Bacon’s ‘‘ New Atlantis ”’ is, as all 
the world is aware, but a fragment; while of the projected 
six books of the same writer’s “‘ Instauratio Magna ”’ only 
three were actually finished. These early examples may 
be matched by Raleigh’s ‘‘ History of the World,” which 
is only brought down to the year 130 B.c., the published 
volume merely being the first part of one dreads to think 
how many ! 

One would suppose novelists to be the most frequent 
producers of unfinished books, for fiction is a stream that, 
once let loose, continues to the end. In this connection, 
in addition to the three examples already given, one re- 
members that “Ouida ’”’ was engaged on a novel when 
Death stayed her hand, twenty-nine chapters of “ Heli- 
anthus ” having only been written, which fragment, if I 
remember rightly, was posthumously published. Steven- 
. son, too, in addition to ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” was 
writing, concurrently, ‘‘ St. Ives,’ and had but finished 
the first half when he was struck down. In this case, a 
daring, and as it turned out, a most successful experiment 
was tried, Sir A. Quiller-Couch being engaged to write the 
concluding chapters. Sir Sidney Colvin tells us that the 
new work begins at chapter thirty-one, but so skilfully is 
the pastiche joined on to the original, and so deftly has Sir 
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Arthur caught the style of the dead hand, that such a 
statement is necessary to enable us to discriminate between 
the work of the two novelists. 

Another great writer of our own day left his fragment, 
for Walter Pater’s ‘Gaston de la Tour,” which ran in 
Macmillan’s Magazine during some months in 1888, ended 
there abruptly, and was never completed, although, I 
believe, certain additional chapters, if not the whole con- 
cluding ones, were left in MS. In like manner Meredith’s 
“Celt and Saxon ” was unfinished, and at the novelist’s 
death yet another book, ‘‘ The Gentleman of Fifty,” was 
on the stocks. 

But probably the most pathetic of all such fragmentary 
labours is connected with the great and honoured name 
of Scott. Such works as I have mentioned were left at 
the imperious call which comes to all men; but in Scott’s 
case, an added sadness attended the circumstances in 
which he wrote his last books. The magician had not only 
been hit by adversity, but by ill-health. As we all know, 
he travelled south to regain strength to continue the noble 
battle in which he had engaged. While in Naples two 
projects matured in his still active but beclouded brain: 
a novel to be called “‘ The Siege of Malta ” and a tale to be 
entitled ‘‘ Bizarro.” Readers of his diary will remember 
his references there to these two books, his ardour of com- 
position, his wistful hopes of finally righting, by their 
means, his shattered fortunes—even more, the fortunes 
of those who had suffered in the Constable calamity. With 
Death already grappling with him, Scott began the works 
with the dauntless courage of his earlier, happier years. 
Lockhart tells the story better than I can: 


‘Ere he had been long at Naples he began, in spite of 
all remonstrances, to give several hours every morning to 
the composition of a new novel, the ‘ Siege of Malta,’ and 
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during his stay he nearly finished both this and a shorter 
tale entitled ‘ Bizarro.’ ” 

The character and workmanship of these two books may, 
I think, be sufficiently realised by Lockhart’s concluding 
remark: “‘ Neither of these novels will ever, I hope, see 
the light.” The brain that had for so long charmed the 
world and whose spell is still potent, had at last lost its 
cunning, and the great Scott’s latest efforts are, perhaps, 
among the works of this kind for whose loss one cannot 
grieve. 

Like novelists, poets would seem peculiarly liable to be 
caught at the last, with their pens in their hands, and few 
have rounded off so appropriately their life-work as did 
Tennyson and Browning. As a matter of fact, the list of 
unfinished poems, if a complete one could be compiled, 
would be found to be a very large one. Here a few 
examples will suffice to illustrate the fact. 

Spenser’s “‘ Faerie Queene ”’ is, as it stands, sufficiently 
long—so long, indeed, that it is not easy to find anyone who 
has been in at the death of the Blatant Beast, as somebody 
(Macaulay, I think it was) once put it. But apparently 
Spenser projected the work on so vast a scale that had it 
been written on his original model it would have run to 
double its present length. Coming to later days, we have 
the case of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Retaliation,’’ which was thrown 
off, in parts, at intervals, and never finished. ‘‘ Noll” 
was just the sort of happy-go-lucky writer whom one 
would expect to find leaving incomplete labours, and of 
certain prose works, one, ‘‘The Eminent Persons of Great 
Britain,” can be added to his fragmentary achievement. 

Another chronological gap brings us to Gray, whose 
““Agrippina,”’ a tragedy in verse, was shown in an unfinished 
state to West, through whose adverse criticism it was laid 
aside. Still another jump shows us Keats leaving quite a 
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sheaf of poems incomplete, among them “ Hyperion” 
itself; an ‘‘ Eve of St. Mark,” an interesting pre-Raphaelite 
fragment of his work; ‘‘ The Cap and Bells ”; and a drama 
having King Stephen for its protagonist, certain portions 
of which are to be found in Buxton Forman’s edition of 
the poet’s work. 

Keats’s marvellous achievement is sufficiently small as it 
is, and we can ill spare any lessening of it; but with Words- 
worth the case is different, and although there are those 
who may grieve that ‘‘ The Recluse ” was never finished, 
those who delight in “‘ The Excursion ”’ will probably feel 
that their feast is sufficiently ample. Cowley, Moore and 
Coventry Patmore (a curious collocation) are among the 
poets who have left uncompleted works; in fact, with 
regard to the last-named, Sir Edmund Gosse has placed 
it on record that “‘ he never contrived to finish a single 
work.” To these can, of course, be added the name of 
Coleridge, with the mystical fragment of ‘‘ Kubla Khan.” 
In this case, however, not death, nor even lack of energy, 
nor opportunity, was the cause of our loss, but the arrival 
of surely the most inopportune visitor that has ever 
troubled the labours of a literary man—the tax collector. 

Innumerable other examples might be quoted of writers, 
both in poetry and prose, who have, from one cause or 
another, never reached the goal for which they had set out. 
Of these I suppose Ruskin was the begetter of more un- 
finished works than most men. I can call to mind his 
“‘ Bibliotheca Pastorum,’’ as coming under this heading; 
his ‘‘ Deucalion,” of which but eight parts were printed ; 
his ‘‘ Laws of Fiesole,” which never got beyond the first 
volume; his ‘‘ Pleasures of England,” a fragment of four 
parts only; his ‘‘ Love’s Meinie,” which he certainly in- 
tended to be in a completer form than it is; and his “ Pra- 
terita,’’ which was left unftnished; besides other works 
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begun by that active brain, set aside for some more absorb- 
ing labour, and never again taken up. 

Of works projected but never written the list would be 
a lengthy one. Ruskin again would bulk largely in it; and 
at the end would come those two papers which Thackeray 
intended to write in his delightful ‘‘ Roundabouts.” 
Thackeray would also be represented by that “ Life of 
Queen Anne,” for which he had made careful preparation, 
but which the contemporaneous labours of Thomas Hill 
Burton on the same subject caused him to abandon. Such 
projects remain merely the phantasma of literary fancy. 
The unfinished book has a more poignant interest. In it 
we are led up to the edge of the precipice over which all 
life falls into the unfathomable sea. As we look at the 
truncated page a feeling of melancholy comes over us, not 
only for our own loss, but for the unfulfilled desires of the 
writer who was never destined to put “a fine flourish by 
way of Finis at the story’s end.” 


AD I not recently picked up a small volume of 
H Hannah More’s letters to Zachary Macaulay 
“containing notices of Lord Macaulay’s youth,” 
I should have been inclined to doubt whether Lord Macau- 
lay was ever a youth at all. One cannot, somehow, associate 
him with a period in which the mind is not at its apogee; 
when knowledge is but a dimly discerned end to which the 
means of a long and full life are but as preparations. No 
other literary character exactly compares with him in 
this respect. Dr. Johnson? Yes, but then Johnson was 
always notoriously lazy, and there are stories extant which 
prove that this trait was inherent from his early years, and 
I always think that his success in controversy in after life, 
and his overwhelming erudition, may have been largely 
helped by a dominating personality. Isaac Casaubon 
and the learned Magliabechi come nearer Macaulay in this 
Minerva-like characteristic of springing full-panoplied into 
an astonished world; but we know relatively little of their 
youthful days. There are, of course, exceptions, but the 
rule seems to be that your literary man was a very ordinary 
schoolboy, like Scott and Thackeray, or was frankly 
under-educated, like Dickens. 

Macaulay, however, was anything but this. We have 
anecdotes about him which prove that his very manner of 
talking was years in advance of his age. His “ Thank 
you, madam, the pain has abated,” in reply to an inquiry 
about a scalded hand; his ‘‘ Damned be Mary, for it is 
written damned be he who removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark,” an exclamation showing his precocious intimacy 
with Holy Writ, and caused by a maid-servant having 
destroyed the boundary he had fixed round his little 
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garden plot; his intimacy with the number of the Beast 
in the Revelations, and innumerable other stories of his 
childhood which have survived, are sufficient to prove 
that his remarks and his manner of enunciating them were 
very different from those of ordinary youngsters. 

Those who have read such anecdotes and have not studied 
more closely the youthful character of Macaulay, are 
naturally led to the conclusion that the boy was a prig; 
just as those who were irritated by his voluminous know- 
ledge and somewhat ponderous way of giving it forth, in 
after life, were inclined to regard him with dislike and 
annoyance. Lord Melbourne’s famous description of him, 
which made Queen Victoria laugh so much, that he was 
‘“‘a book in breeches,” thinly veils, I think, the sort of 
feeling I mean. As a matter of fact, both estimates were 
far from touching the truth. Anyone who has read the 
most fascinating, and I venture to think, pace Boswell, 
the finest, biography ever written—I mean, of course, 
Trevelyan’s “‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ’’—knows 
what a fine nature, what a generous heart, what a simple 
beautiful mind were hidden behind that rather common- 
place exterior. If you can visualise the best literature 
in the world, bound in the cloth of the circulating library, 
you will get a kind of analogy of the Macaulay of the 
marvellous memory, the depository of vast stores of know- 
ledge, with a brain that was, so to speak, all index, so that 
anything in it could be turned up with unfaltering and 
instant precision. 

That such a mind should at times become irritated at 
the ignorance of others was but natural when, and this is 
always to be remembered, the ignorant attempted to 
teach; for I have yet to learn that Macaulay was one of 
those men who became flippant and unbearable merely 
in the presence of ignorance. What he fulminated against 
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was the ignorance of imposture, and he, as little as Plato 
himself, never forgot that the acme of knowledge is the 
realisation of how little poor humanity can really know. 
The hypothetical schoolboy, of whom we have all heard, 
was only brought forward when the great man’s mind 
was irritated by the errors of a Croker or the banalities of 
a Montgomery. Innumerable entries in his diary prove 
how clearly he knew his own shortcomings, and how 
strenuously he attempted to rectify them when writing 
that great history which, when all is said, remains the 
most picturesque and absorbing of historical studies. 
The little book to which I have already alluded shows 
the almost maternal interest which Hannah More took in 
the child of her old friend Zachary Macaulay, and inciden- 
tally indicates certain of the boy’s characteristics which 
have not, hitherto, been made sufficiently prominent. 
The first mention we have of him is in a letter dated 
June 28, 1808, in which the writer says, “Give my 
particular love to Tom. I am glad to perceive that his 
classicality has not extinguished his piety. His hymns 
were really extraordinary for such a baby.” The atmo- 
sphere in which the young Macaulay was brought up 
was of a very pronounced pietistic character, but that a 
child, even under such circumstances, should divide his 
time between book-learning and the writing of hymns, is 
sufficiently extraordinary. But this was by no means his 
only literary recreation. ‘‘ Tell Tom I desire to know how 
‘Olaus’ goes on,” Hannah More writes (June 9, 1809): 
and she adds, “‘ The sea, I suppose, furnished him with 
some new images.” The boy was engaged on a poem, 
and you see that his father’s correspondent speaks of the 
probable effects of a visit to the coast as if she was referring 
toa full-grown poet. Young Macaulay was taken seriously 
(we cannot imagine Mrs. Hannah More employing irony) 
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from his earliest years. It is almost pleasing to find that 
the boy, so unlike most boys, resembled many in this— 
that his handwriting was bad; indeed, it was never any- 
thing to speak of all his life. ‘‘ Love to dear Tom,” is 
another entry. ‘‘ Tell him he must apply hard to business 
and that of a sober and severe cast. He must be very 
neat and improve his handwriting, as qualifications for 
repeating his visit to Barley Wood. You need not add 
a part of my message, though it is very true that he is a 
jewel of a boy;”’ and a little later in the month (July, 1811) 
comes this: ‘‘I really congratulate you on possessing such 
a charming boy. I have scarcely ever met with so fine 
a capacity, joined to such a lively yet tractable temper.” 
There does not seem to be much of the prig in a youngster 
of whom this could be written. 

In the following year (1812) it became a question as to 
whether young Macaulay should be sent to a public school, 
his education hitherto having been carried on at home. 
Zachary Macaulay wrote on the subject to his old friend, 
indicating his proposed removal to the neighbourhood of 
Westminster in order that his son might go to that school, 
and on August 7 Mrs. Hannah More replies in a long 
letter to this suggestion. She approves of the idea in 
principle, but she remarks, ‘‘ throwing boys headlong into 
these great public schools always puts me in mind of the 
Scythian mothers, who threw their new-born infants into 
the river; the greater part perished; but the few who 
possessed great natural strength and who were worth 
saving, came out with additional vigour from the experi- 
ment,’”’ and she adds, ‘“ yours, like Edwin, ‘is no vulgar 
boy,’ and will require attention in proportion to his great 
superiority of intellect and quickness of passion. He 
ought to have competitors. He is like the prince, who 
refused to play with anything but kings.” ‘‘I never saw 
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any one bad propensity in him,” she remarks further, 
“nothing except natural frailty and ambition, inseparable, 
perhaps, from such talents and so lively an imagination.”’. 
Young Macaulay did not go to Westminster, as we know, 
but to private tuition under the Rev. M. M. Preston, 
at Shelford, near Cambridge, and his versifying became 
more ardent than ever. In November, 1812, Hannah 
More writes to say “ how delighted ” she was with Tom’s 
verses; ‘‘ they are all good, but the story beginning with 
“In pride he rose’ is absolutely fine. I showed them to 
Charles Hoare and the younger Cunningham, who were 
much pleased with them. They did not seem to have 
seen before any specimens of his genius.” 

Such praise as he must have received no doubt confirmed 
the boy in his desire, a desire shared by so many youths 
lacking Macaulay’s powers and promise, to become a poet. 
In any case he went on writing verse, and his ‘‘ Moscow” 
is thus criticised by his old friend (in a letter of August, 
1813): “'Tom’s ‘Moscow’ is as good, and perhaps more 
faultless than any of his preceding verses.”’ Such youthful 
productions, remarkable as they doubtless were, for a boy 
of such tender years, were, however, to be eclipsed by 
something which has not only survived, but which, by 
many, is regarded as one of Macaulay’s most perfect 
achievements in verse, for it was in 1814 that he produced 
the imperishable ‘“‘ Lines on Mr. Martyn.” No wonder 
Mrs. Hannah More writes to his father chiding him for not 
having sent these beautiful lines to her—lines which she, 
in common with so many others, found “ excellent.” 
Zachary Macaulay was quite a father of the old school, 
however, and if he really felt, never actively showed that 
he felt, any particular pride in his son’s work; so much 
so, indeed, that although he was the editor of the Christian 
Observer, he never allowed the budding genius to con- 
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tribute, and in later years never permitted any review 
of his son’s work to appear in its pages. 

At school with Mr. Preston young Macaulay made great 
progress and became a favourite with his master. “I am 
delighted to hear Tom and his master are on such excellent 
terms,”’ writes his old friend. “Tis a good sign both for 
preceptor and pupil.”’ There was, however, a little home- 
sickness in the future, and we read, ‘“‘I am sorry for poor 
Tom; but could not help smiling to see his letter trans- 
formed into details of a confirmed valetudinarian. I can- 
not help suspecting that dulce domum is a little at the 
bottom, and I love him the better for this unabated 
tenderness for his household gods. His ‘ Vision’ is ad- 
mirable; I have shown it to many good judges, and we all 
agree that it is more uniformly good and more equally 
sustained than we ever saw from the pen of so young a 
bard. It contains not one puerility.” 

A month after this (January 16, 1815) we come to the 
one letter from young Macaulay himself to Hannah More, 
given in the little volume, and I transcribe it here as an 
example of his style at this early period of his career: 


** CLAPHAM, 
January 16, 1815. 
**My DEAR Mapam, 


““My mamma was on the point of writing to inform 
you that a supposed favourable alteration has taken place 
in Mr. Henry Thornton’s case. His physicians are still 
sanguine in their expectations; but his friends, who examine 
his disorder by the rules of common sense, and not by those 
of medicine, are very weak in their hopes. The warm 
bath has been prescribed; and it is the wish and prayer 
of all who know him that so excellent and valuable a 
character may be preserved to the world. 

“You will believe, my dear madam, that no one rejoices 
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more than I do at your recovery from the effects of the 
fatal accident which threatened us. Events like these 
prove to us the strength of our affection for our friends, 
and show the esteem in which great characters are held by 
the world. We are eagerly expecting the promised essay, 
which will indeed be a most important addition to the 
literary history of the year eighteen hundred and fifteen, 
ample as that already is. Every eminent writer of poetry, 
good or bad, has been publishing within the last month, 
or is to publish shortly. Lord Byron’s pen is at work 
over a poem as yet nameless. Lucien Buonaparte has 
given the world his ‘Charlemagne.’ Scott has published 
his “ Lord of the Isles,’ in six cantos, a beautiful and elo- 
quent poem; and Southey his ‘ Roderick, the Last of the 
Goths.’ Wordsworth has printed ‘The Excursion’ (a 
ponderous quarto of five hundred pages), ‘being a portion 
of the intended poem entitled “‘The Recluse.” ’ What 
the length of this intended poem is to be, as the Grand 
Vizier said of the Turkish poet, ‘N’est connu qu’a Dieu 
et &4 M. Wordsworth.’ This forerunner, however, is, to 
say no more, almost as long as it is dull; not but there are 
many striking and beautiful passages interspersed; but 
who would wade through a poem— 


‘Where, perhaps, one beauty shines 
In the dry desert of ten thousand lines’ ? 


To add to the list, my dear madam, you will soon see a work 
of mine in print. Do not be frightened! It is only the 
index to the thirteenth volume of the Christian Observer, 
which I have had the honour of composing. Index- 
making, though the lowest, is not the most useless, round 
in the ladder of literature, and I pride myself upon being 
able to say that there are many readers of the Christian 
Observer who could do without Walter Scott’s works, but 
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mot Without these af my dear madam, your adtetiemate 


ined. “Tees BR Macarsar 

“PS —Qive my love to your skters if you pleas, and 
te my Aust Thatcher. if till with yen My mamma has 
Just new received her lesaer_> 


It was charseteritie of Zachary Macaulay s methods ef 
treating bis soa, thet he heuld hare set him t malig: 
an index. Mes Hannah Mere thes remarks upen R “RR 
Was wisely, but rather cruelly, judged 2 give him arch & 
Gamper te bis genius as the Index fer bis dine pablie werk” 
Th was indeed. 

Three years later (1813) young Macaulay went te Tehiy 
College. Cambridge. and with this erential step may be 
said to have hidden geadive ® bs berieed Mew 
Hannah More, writing t bis Raber om this eran, SRR 
“TE sappese Tom is just entering an Bis new carmen. He 
has my cerdial prayers” Thea. perbags Songetting that 
she had employed the same analogy sgrepus the suggention 
of sending him to Westminster, she addi: “ F campare the 
sending ef a bey te @ peblic seheel er cullege te the sets af 
the Scythian mothers, whe threw theit new bern childhen 
into the sea; the greater part, of coum were Ghewmed, hat 
the few whe escaped with Lie were uncemmenly steng 
and vigorous. Hannah More was growing el and &t & 
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Fortescue-Brickdale, and the plein-air successes of Miss 
Laura Knight, who seems to catch the very “ air on the 
heath,” as it blows across her fascinating canvases, have 
outsoared the efforts, fine as they often were, of such as 
Mrs. Beale, Angelica Kauffmann (a Swiss by birth but 
English by long residence and interests), Mrs. Damer 
(the sculptress), Maria Cosway (the miniaturist), Mary 
Moser, Mrs. Carpenter, or Lady Waterford. Scholarship 
of the most exacting kind has been proved to be well 
within the capabilities of the female brain; the successes of 
Mrs. Fawcett and her daughter alone testify to this fact. 
Here I am chiefly concerned with those ladies who have 
given themselves to historical research, and whose number 
is greater than might be imagined. It was, appropriately, 
during the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign that there 
began to appear among the ranks of historians those ladies, 
many of whose names are still household words, and all of 
whom did good work in various directions of historical 
investigation. Of these one of the earliest was Caroline 
Halstead, whose ‘“‘ Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 
Richmond ”’ appeared in 1839, and whose better-known 
“Richard III.” came out five years later. But Miss 
Halstead had had two notable predecessors in Lucy Aikin, 
whose Memoirs of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. all 
appeared between 1818 and 1833; and Miss Benger, who 
produced her Memoirs of Anne Boleyn in 1821, her Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots in 1822, and her Memoirs of the 
Queen of Bohemia in 1825. The labours of Lucy Aikin 
were, however, on a very much higher plane than those 
of Miss Benger, whose work was chiefly of the compilation 
order and of no great value. About this time two ladies 
gave special attention to French history: Miss Pardoe and 
Miss Freer, the former of whom produced works dealing 
with the reign of Louis XIV., and the latter, books on 
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Henri IV., Anne d’Angouléme, The League, etc. Both 
these writers gave graphic descriptions of the various 
periods which they treated; but it was to be reserved for 
later female historians to deal with history on a scientific 
basis. The works of both have now become scarce, and 
fetch, rather perhaps for this reason than for their intrinsic 
merits, considerable prices, 

A still more voluminous writer, during the earlier years 
of the nineteenth century, was Mrs. Anthony Todd Thom- 
son, who exhibited in her books far more research than 
was usually to be found in such works at this period. 
The first book she produced was her “‘ Life of Henry VIII.,”’ 
which appeared in two volumes, in 1826, and which the 
Edinburgh Review described as a work of much good sense 
and impartiality. This was followed by the “ Life of 
Raleigh,” published in 1830. Eight years later she brought 
out her ‘‘ Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough,” as 
well as edited the correspondence of that masterful lady. 
Other works from Mrs. Thomson’s pen were her “‘ Memoirs 
of the Jacobites,’ her ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Sundon,” and 
her ‘“‘ Life of the Duke of Buckingham” which appeared 
in 1860. She was the authoress, besides, of a number of 
novels, all now quite forgotten, and of various books of 
interesting literary gossip—notably her ‘ Recollections 
of Literary Characters and Celebrated Places,”’ and her 
“Celebrated Friendships.” It is not generally known 
that she was the ‘‘ Grace Wharton ”’ who, with her brother 
Philip, produced “‘The Wits and Beaux of Society,” 
“The Queens of Society,’ and that much scarcer work 
(so difficult to find) ‘The Literature of Society.” Mrs. 
Thomson’s name is known to most people who have given 
themselves to historical study, but better known to the 
majority of people is that of Agnes Strickland, whose 
“ Lives of the Queens of England” has long been a stan- 
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dard work, although later research has rather tended to 
remove it from the shelves of the more serious student. 
This massive production first appeared during 1844-48, in 
twelve volumes, and has been reprinted innumerable 
times. It is a remarkable effort of industry and investiga- 
tion, and, being written in an easy and pleasant style, did 
much to lay open the arcana of the annals of this country 
to the curious. It is sometimes the fashion to belittle it, 
in the light of later more scientific work, but it should be 
judged rather in view of what was then relatively known 
on the subject, and not in relation to the vast masses of 
information which later research has provided for the 
student. Besides this, Miss Strickland wrote another work 
almost as monumental: her ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland.” She also produced books on the “ Princesses 
of England,” on “‘The Bachelor Kings of England,” and 
edited the ‘‘Letters of Mary Queen of Scots.” As she 
was born in 1796 and died in 1874, she forms a link between 
her earlier sisters of the historical pen already mentioned 
and those who came to the study of this department of 
literature during the latter end of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

One of those who did great work among the hitherto 
unpublished archives of this country was Mrs. Mary Anne 
Everett Green, who also lived to a good old age (her dates 
are 1818-1895), and whose name is so honourably associ- 
ated with those “Calendars of State Papers,’ many of 
which she edited, and which have proved so fruitful in 
interest, and have been the means of saving so many in- 
quirers the vast trouble and infinite amount of time which 
might otherwise have had to be expended on original and 
often almost undecipherable documents. 

Curiously enough, another Mrs. Green—herself the wife 
of a great historian—J. R. Green—made a notable figure 
in historical research; her name, with that of Miss Kate 
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Norgate, standing as the last word in that scientific 
conception of history which has long since taken the place 
of the mere gossiping anecdotal treatment of past annals. 
Certain other lesser exponents of historical investiga- 
tion remain to be mentioned, because they all did 
something, more or less important, in forwarding the good 
work. Of these was Mrs. Hall, whose book on ‘“‘ The 
Queens of England before the Conquest,” published in 
1854, may be taken as a preparatory study to Miss Strick- 
land’s more ambitious production which begins with 
William I.’s queen. Then there was Miss Cooper, who 
wrote a book on Lady Arabella Stuart, and Miss Emma 
Roberts, whose “‘ Houses of York and Lancaster,” brought 
out as early as 1827, is a work of no little value, dealing 
with a period which is dark and obscure to so many: a 
period which is also largely covered by Miss Hookham’s 
much later work on ‘‘ Margaret of Anjou,” published in 
1873. Miss Emma Willsher wrote the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Queen of Prussia ”’ in 1858; and Mrs. Marsh’s “‘ Protestant 
Reformation in France ” appeared eleven years earlier. 
One might, I think, include in the list Mary Berry, 
Horace Walpole’s friend, on the strength of her “‘ England 
and France,” which is as much historical as social, and 
which affords an excellent comparative view of the two 
countries; as well as Cornelia Knight, who produced her 
recollections of the Princess Charlotte, to whom she acted as 
governess, under the generic title of an ‘‘ Autobiography.”’ 
Certainly Mrs. Stone, the authoress of that now exceed- 
ingly scarce book, “The Chronicles of Fashion,” two 
volumes, 1845, should not be forgotten, for in that interest- 
ing work the writer has collected, and presented in a very 
attractive form, those features of the history of our country 
which tell not so much of the lives of kings or the actions 
of ministers, as of the life, habits, and customs of the society 
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over which they ruled; and which was, after all, the con- 
ception of what history should be, held by J. R. Green, 
one of the great masters of the art of historical disquisition. 

There are, to-day, many ladies carrying on the traditions 
of those who first embarked on the unaccustomed seas 
of historical research—among them, until recently, the 
lady, a daughter of the late John Addington Symonds, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of ‘“‘ George Paston ’’— 
just as there are those in other walks of life who have done, 
and are doing, equally well with men, what in an earlier 
and less progressive age would have been regarded solely 
as men’s work. 


= ONTAIGNE and Howell’s Letters are my bed- 
M side books. If I wake at nights, I have one or 
other of them to prattle me to sleep again;” so 
writes Thackeray in the “ Roundabout Papers.” Everyone 
is familiar, at least, with the name of Montaigne. His 
essays are one of the world’s great books—one of those 
classics which more people talk about than read, but which 
are at least known to a sufficient number as to make it 
superfluous to say anything about them. With Howell’s 
“Familiar Letters,” however, it is different. The book is 
known, of course, to many, and its name (which appears 
so often in second-hand book catalogues) to more; but it 
is not common to meet with anyone who reads or even 
has read, this delightful collection of epistles which ‘‘ one 
of the clerks of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council” (as the title-page has it) sent from all parts 
of Europe, including the Fleet Prison, to his friends and 
relations. 

Indeed; it was largely in the Fleet that these letters were 
composed, and although much of the information in them 
was undoubtedly due to personal experience and observa- 
tion, more is the result of reading and the writing up of 
notes which the writer probably made while on his (for 
that time) quite extensive travels. The Letters are thus 
not wholly to be relied on as historical documents, and 
may rather be regarded as fictitious compositions put 
together, by the use of actual facts and matter, somewhat 
as, at a later date, Defoe composed many of his works with 
a verisimilitude which gives them an extraordinary air of 
actuality. At the same time scattered about them are 
plenty of data which bear the test of minute inquiry, and 
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notwithstanding Hallam’s verdict (apropos of another of 
Howell’s works, ‘‘ Dodona’s Grove ’’) that the writer had 
“no wit, but abundance of conceits, flat and commonplace 
enough,” the Letters teem with wit as well as with common 
sense and observation, and are so entertaining that men 
of such different temperaments as Charles Lamb and 
Thackeray are to be found delighting in them. 

The subtitle to the Letters is ‘‘ Ho-Eliane,” and it was 
a favourite theory of James Russell Lowell’s that when 
Lamb chose the pseudonym of Elia, he did so after Howell’s 
example. Other critics have thought the same, but not, 
I believe, with any good foundation; the later Elia having 
been taken from the name of one of Lamb’s fellow-clerks, 
an Italian, in the South Sea House. At the same time, it 
is interesting to find the best and one of the least known 
of letter writers in the language, thus connected by a 
collocation of vocal sounds. 

Howell had a relatively adventurous life. In his time 
he played many parts, and saw, more than most of his 
contemporaries, cities and men in abundance, and if many 
of his letters bear traces of being merely compendiums of 
such books as he could come by in his years of activity, 
the letters are at least informed with the sprightliness and 
urbanity which commerce with peoples of varied nation- 
alities inevitably inspires in men endowed with natural 
wit and receptivity. 

He was born about 1594, some say positively in July, 
1593, and was the son of the minister of Abernant, in 
Carmarthenshire. In his youth he studied at a school in 
Hereford, to which he refers in a letter to his father, dated 
1618, when he thanks him for ‘“‘ the most indulgent and 
costly care you have had of my breeding (though but one 
child of fifteen) by placing me in a choice methodical 
school, so far distant from your dwelling, under a learned 
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(though lashing) master.” In due course he went to 
Jesus College, Oxford, where the Welsh are wont to fore- 
gather. There he took his B.A. in 1613. Five years later, 
when going abroad, he writes to the head of his old college, 
Dr. Francis Mansell, taking leave of him with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude for his care, and regard for him and 
“my dearly honoured mother Oxford ”’; while later letters 
to Dr. Thomas Prichard, of Jesus, and Dr. Thomas Richard 
“at Oxford,”’ indicate his desire to continue the friendship 
of those he first knew in the city of the dreaming spires. 
On leaving the ’Varsity he obtained an appointment as 
steward to a patent glass manufactory, and in order to 
gather information and to obtain skilled workmen for 
this establishment, he went abroad in 1616. Many of his 
earlier letters are full of data concerning this project, and 
from Venice particularly he writes to one of his friends, 
Sir Robert Mansell, with interesting details of the glass 
factories at Murano. His inquisitive mind enabled him 
to lay up a store of valuable information, and, incidentally, 
to make himself conversant with more than one European 
language. Having done this and apparently fulfilled the 
requirements of his employers satisfactorily, he returned 
to England, and soon after severed his connection with the 
glass manufactory. We next find him travelling abroad 
again, this time as bear-leader to a young gentleman who 
was making the grand tour in the approved fashion of 
those days. 

In 1622 he was in Spain, acting as agent in connection 
with a scheme for the recovery of an English vessel which 
had been seized on a charge of smuggling. He comes into 
touch with a romantic episode in the life of Charles L., 
for the breaking off of the intended Spanish match resulted, 
inter alia, in destroying all chances of redress in the 
matter of the captured ship, and Howell had, therefore, 
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to return empty-handed in 1624. But he did not remain 
long in this country, for, in 1626, he again went abroad, 
having received some mysterious commission on what was 
generically called ‘‘ public business.” That this could 
not, however, have long engaged his attention, is proved 
by the fact that in the following year he appears as secre- 
tary to Lord Scrope, and a little later as being returned to 
Parliament for Richmond in Yorkshire. For a time he 
disappears from view, as he seems to have made no great 
figure at Westminster, where he sat, one supposes, as a 
“King’s man.” Certainly all his sympathies lay with the 
monarchical party, and so it is not surprising to find that, 
from 1632 to 1642, he was engaged as a ‘“‘ Royalist Spy.” 
Subsequently, he was appointed an extra clerk to the 
Privy Council; and then we find him suddenly thrown 
into the Fleet Prison, by order of the Parliament; the 
reason for this being that he was “ prodigally inclined,” 
according to Anthony Wood, ‘and therefore ran much 
into debt.” Certain it is that he lay in the Fleet for no 
fewer than eight years, and there he supported himself by 
doing a variety of work in translating as well as original 
composition, the famous Letters having been put in form 
in these dreary precincts. At the Restoration, his former 
devotion to the Royal cause stood him in good stead, and 
he was appointed, in 1661, Historiographer Royal, the 
first on whom that distinction was conferred. During the 
remaining five years of his life he wielded a busy pen; and 
he is to be regarded as one of the earliest examples of a 
man making his living solely by writing. He died on 
November 3, 1666, and was buried in the Temple Church, 
where his tomb may be seen by the curious. 

Howell’s literary work covered a variety of subjects, 
and besides translations from the French, Spanish, and 
Italian, extends to no fewer than forty-one volumes of 
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original composition. History, topography, politics, 
philosophy, travels, are all comprised in his output; and 
being a man endowed with a sense of humour, learning, 
and industry, his compilations, unlike so many of those 
produced at this period, are instinct with no little charm, 
and often with a curious touch of modernity. His quite 
extensive travels not only gave him much food for acute 
observation, but made him in the best sense a citizen of 
the world. I need not particularise here all his works, but 
I would draw attention to some of the more important of 
them. Of these his ‘Instructions for Forreine Travell,”’ 
dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales, has been considered 
sufficiently interesting and valuable to be reprinted by 
Professor Arber; his “‘ Londinopolis: An Historical Dis- 
course, and Perlustration of the City of London,” is, after 
Stow, although, of course, with little of Stow’s extra- 
ordinary particularity, the earliest attempt to deal topo- 
graphically with the capital; his ‘‘ Dendrologia, Dodona’s 
Grove, or the Vocal Forest,”’ !s one of those kinds of 
parable histories of the times, which had so great a vogue 
during the struggle of Charles and his people; of which 
another example, also written by Howell, was ‘‘ England’s 
Teares for the Present Wars,” published first in 1644, 
and reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany. Lexicons, 
grammars, and dictionaries also came from the same fruit- 
ful pen, and his new edition of Cotgrave’s French dictionary 
is still interesting to lexicographers. 

But it is his ‘‘ Familiar Letters” that will keep the 
name of Howell alive. In them may be found, set down 
in easy nervous language, vivid descriptions of men and 
places, philosophical observations, and amusing stories, 
remarks on manners and customs, on a town’s building 
or commercial activity, on a man’s character or failings. 
As a commentary on the life of Europe during the period 
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in which he wrote, Howell’s remarks are at once valuable 
and amusing, and it is interesting to find his giving, in easy 
prose, the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, much as 
Browning subsequently gave it in his imperishable verse. 
Sometimes we find Howell himself, like Mr. Silas Wegg, 
“ dropping into potry,” and he sends to one correspondent 
a sonnet on Mr. Davies’s Grammar, and to another a set 
of verses to a mythical Delia. But whatever it was, prose 
or verse, history or topography or parable, everything he 
wrote was informed with a certain grace and ease be- 
tokening the cultivated man who has travelled much and 
caught that urbane air which travel can alone impart. 

As a frontispiece to “‘ Londinopolis”’ is a full-length 
portrait of Howell, from the graver of Loggan. There 
he stands, in a wrapt and contemplative attitude, leaning 
against an oak-tree. He wears a Spanish cloak, and the ~ 
then fashionable slouched hat, and he looks, with his firm 
mouth and speculative eyes, a man who, had he given his 
attention to State affairs rather than to the making of 
many books, might have left a wider-known name than 
that which appears on the title-pages of innumerable 
volumes. 


BOOKS the books which have been, and are, specially written 
for their delectation. That works of this kind are in 
favour as concomitants to such festive seasons as Christ- 
mas and the New Year, and to the recurring anniversaries 
of birth, is, of course, proved by their ready sale. But it 
by no means follows that the recipient reads what has 
no doubt caused his elders no little time and trouble to 
select. When I was a boy, Consule Planco, Jules Verne 
and Mayne Reid, Ballantyne, and Kingston held sway over 
that portion of me which for want of a better definition was 
termed by too partial parents and educational pedagogues, 
my mind. But from some experience in the matter I 
gather that, to-day, these schoolboy classics have lost 
much of their power, and the young idea learns how to 
shoot from more mature sources. If I mistake not, the 
boy of to-day, like those older boys who have entered the 
world, specialises. If he has a budding literary taste he 
takes to what are termed classic writers, but the majority 
browses on the fascinating pages of Mr. Kearton, with 
perhaps a sneaking tendency towards Mrs. Barclay. 

The centenary of the birth of W. H. G. Kingston, which 
occurred on February 28, 1914, made one think of the 
change that has come over the attitude of youth towards 
the mental pabulum specially concocted for its consump- 
tion. The little books sent out in their shoals by “ Mr. 
Newbery, of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” lead the way, and 
the veracious history of Sandford and Merton and the 
egregious Mr. Barlow, placed a classic on the shelves con- 
taining this kind of book. Most of us have, probably, 
some relics happily escaped from the storm and stress of 
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our father’s, or maybe our grandfather’s, infant library, 
which exhibit to our wondering eyes the sort of work with 
which a less progressive age was content. But a new era 
was athand,and there arose a kind of apostolic successionof 
writers of ‘‘ books for boys.”’ First came Captain Marryat 
(1792-1848) with such masterpieces in their genre as 
“ Jacob Faithful” and “ Peter Simple,” “Masterman 
Ready’ and “Midshipman Easy.” In his steps, but 
with an entirely different equipment, followed Harrison 
Ainsworth, who gave a sort of Adelphi drama flavour to 
history, appealing especially, with the aid of Cruikshank’s 
and Hablot K. Browne’s pencil, to those to whom our 
annals in their dry-as-dust form were anathema. W.H.G. 
Kingston, who died at the beginning of the eighties, set 
himself more sedulously the task of interesting the youth 
of his generation. His marked success was shared by 
Ballantyne, whose connection with the Hudson Bay 
Company enabled him to endow his excellent stories with 
the local colour of a then vaguely known country, just as 
Mayne Reid (that ideal of boyhood !), who had served with 
the United States Army in the Mexican War, placed his 
characters in the romantic and mystic land of the Guachos; 
and in ‘‘ The Headless Horseman ”’ achieved the crowning 
point of his success. 

Ten years after Mayne Reid’s birth, Jules Verne saw 
light. With Verne a new conception of boys’ books came 
into being. The period when he began to write the stories 
which were once (perhaps, still are) household words, was 
that when scientific inquiry received a marked impulse. 
He saw the use to which such inquiries might be put 
as leading motifs in his work. He recognised that the 
powder might be so diluted in the jam that the compound 
would appeal to youthful palates. As a result he con- 
ceived his amazing “ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
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Sea,”’ and those voyages to the moon, to the centre of the 
earth, and to other remote regions, in which there is that 
scientific basis which gives verisimilitude to the most 
astounding conceptions. Nor was he less successful when 
he attempted such stories as “‘ Michael Strogoff ”’ and the 
“Survivors of the Chancellor,” in which unforeseen dé- 
nouements are brought about by the sudden revelation 
of scientific truths not generally within the knowledge of 
the ordinary reader. Jules Verne has had a great past; 
T cannot but think that a great future is his when boys 
have realised that the reading of ephemeral magazines 
is not the only thing between them and the stodginess 
which they are sometimes, rather often in fact, inclined 
to associate with what a less critical age regards as 
classic. But the fact is, I believe, the books which have 
chiefly appealed to boys are those which were not written 
specially for boys at all; the list would include “‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘“‘ Monte Cristo,” 
and ‘“‘The Three Musketeers,” the historical novels of 
G. P. R. James, and some of Mr. Kipling’s tours de 
force. 

Certain names specially clamour for recognition among 
writers of our own time in this direction. That of Henty 
must, I think, be allowed first place, because of the 
numbers and success of that clever writer’s efforts in 
juvenile literature. Mr. Muddock, better known as “ Dick 
Donovan,”’ and Mr. Garvice, have also produced number- 
less books which make the double appeal to boys and 
children of an older growth; while Mr. Fitchett has con- 
clusively shown that history and the records of splendid 
daring can be presented without romantic embellishment, 
and can yet succeed in fascinating the budding minds of 
those who resent, as a general rule, anything in the bald 
form of information. 
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The youthful mind changes with its generation. We 
live in an age when the magazine and the short story 
are the forms by which alone the attention of the majority 
canbefixed. But this phase will, I believe, pass. A great 
wit once said that we are none of us infallible, not even 
the youngest of us, and perhaps the day will come wh 
the works of Ballantyne and Mayne Reid, Marryat and 
Kingston, will be taken from their shelves and devoured 
with the absorbed interest which they were able to stimu- 
late half a hundred years ago. 

If this be so, one wonders where “‘ Tom Brown’s School- 
days” will stand. I imagine that at Rugby this classic 
must still hold its own; it is too closely identified with the 
life of that great school under its famous ‘‘ Head,”’ merely 
to endure “‘l’espace d’un matin.”” But as a boys’ classic 
in general, it seems to have had its day except, perhaps, 
for those who have long left their boyish days behind them, 
and hope for another glimpse of the neiges d’antan 
through the medium of some such old favourite. 

The day of the boy’s book, per se, has, I am inclined to 
think, gone for ever. And I believe one of the reasons 
which may be assigned for this is the diffusion of the 
masterpieces of literature at moderate rates. The best 
examples, not only of fiction, but of more solid stuff, 
are now within the easy reach of the boy’s often much 
depleted purse. The consequence is that his attention 
is drawn to a kind of literature which in its heavier and 
more expensive form would not have attracted him, for 
more than one reason. When the boy finds that there is 
as much of excitement and amusement in those writers 
who have not specially catered for him, he will hardly be 
content with the fare provided rather too ostensibly “for 
the young.” He likes to be on a par with his elders in his 
choice of literature as in other things. Then, of course, 
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another reason may be found in the fact that children are 
not so childish as they used to be. They read the papers; 
such books as they are not supposed to see, are not, as in 
the old days, forbidden. Parents, I think, leave the 
matter rather in the youngsters’ own hands, and hope for 
the best. The boy hears far more than he used, and even 
takes part in the conversation of his elders. The conse- 
quence is that his tone of mind becomes mature much 
earlier than was formerly the case, and he is content with 
nothing short of what his “people” read, or, perhaps, it 
would be correcter to say, what is read by other fellows’ 
* people.”’ 

Pictures, of course, he will always have a certain de- 
light in; just as his elders have; just as the whole 
world has. The cinema and the illustrated paper (what 
journal is not nowadays?) have dealt a deadly blow at 
literature in general, but probably at no class of literature 
more surely than those boys’ books which have already 
suffered through so many diverse causes. 

The change may not be altogether for the worse. When 
one considers the many foolish productions which were 
directed at the young idea, during the earlier half of the 
last century, it must be regarded, I suppose, as an improve- 
ment. And yet—when one thinks of one’s own delight, 
at a somewhat later date, in those stirring stories which 
Kingston and Ballantyne gave us; in those miraculous 
adventures (which seem, in the light of modern science, so 
matter of fact now) of Captain Nemo and Mr. Fergusson 
and Mr. Barbicane, always accompanied (like Sherlock 
Holmes) by some devoted friend, and still more devoted 
man, Joe or Conseil, and the rest, we can hardly believe 
youth to be so blessed as ours, which wandered in the depths 
of the ocean, or soared among the clouds across Africa, or 
cast a girdle round about the earth in eighty days, at the 
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bidding of the brilliant Frenchman who dared in imagina- 
tion so much, and to whom so much should be forgiven 
because he did. 

Mr. Andrew Lang once exclaimed how poor the world 
would be if, in some ruin of the social system, the books 
of Dickens, like those of Menander, were lost to us for ever. 
I feel something like this with regard to the fantasies of 
Jules Verne, which have for me, and I don’t mind con- 
fessing it, something of an incommunicable charm. Fan- 
tasies, I callthem. Butaretheyso? Are they not rather 
daring anticipations of what has become (with so much 
that even Jules Verne never dreamed of) actual fact ? 


2>ARODIES ATTHEW ARNOLD once laid it down that 
M parody was a vile art, and, no doubt, there are 
many who, so far from being amused by the 

efforts of the parodist, consider them beneath contempt and 
unworthy serious criticism. I confess to not being on the 
side of these angels. I do not agree with the character of 
one of Ben Jonson’s plays, who says: “‘A parodie, a parodie! 
... to make it absurder than it was.” I cannot for the life 
of me see how a parody can make a thing absurd any more 
than I can imagine a caricature making a person ugly or 
ridiculous. What both arts do, according to my view of 
them, is to give a striking imitation by accentuating those 
characteristics which are most pronounced in individual 
or in style. There was something in Isaac Disraeli’s 
contention that “unless the prototype is familiar to us a 
parody is nothing.” But, like all generalisations, it pro- 
tested rather too much. You, no doubt, can appreciate 
a parody better if you are well acquainted with the original, 
but, on the other hand, one can point to many imitations 
which are so good in themselves, so able to bring about 
that “sudden glorying ”’ of spirit, as old Hobbes phrases 
it, that they remain for those who are not above these trifles 
(as at best they are) a joy for ever. One may, I think, 
even go with Knowel in “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
when he calls the art of parody “a kind of miraculous 
gift.” For there is that in it which is not only fresh in 
itself but which reproduces in a sudden flash, so to speak, 
a simulacrum of something already existing. Whether, 
of course, one cares to be the victim or the assenting model 
to such an art, depends so much on temperament, that a 
rule can hardly be laid down. To some it must come as a 
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foretaste of fame, to others as the ape-like mimicry of those 
who ought to know better. Neither Arnold nor Browning 
cared for such attentions (although Scott does not seem 
to have minded them), but when we read the parody on 
“Poor Matthias,”’ or that incomparable imitation by Sir 
Owen Seaman beginning: 
‘Birthdays ? Yes, in a general way 
For the worst if not for the best of men,” 

our love and reverence for the great gifts of both poets 
suffer no abatement. The sonorous periods of the great 
lexicographer are, surely, not the less imposing because 
of the famous parody in “‘ The Rejected Addresses,” or his 
manner of retort the less effective in view of that excellent 
pastiche about the great Oxford Dictionary; nor can I 
believe that Dickens has lost a tithe of his power under 
the inimitable attentions of Bret Harte. The fact is that 
parody does not connote ridicule, although many people 
seem to think it does. A story is told of a lady who 
knew a poet and his imitator, and as long as possible con- 
trived that they should not meet, fearing alarums and 
excursions. But lo! when the two did come together it 
was found that both got on excellently; they had a mutual 
esteem for each other’s talents. And that ridicule cannot 
properly be associated with parody (in its best sense) should 
be proved by those who have employed the simian method. 
Neither Scarron nor Cotton, we are sure, felt any ir- 
reverence for the Mantuan when he parodied Virgil; nor is 
it likely that Luther or Franklin would have produced 
their imitations of Holy Writ had they imagined that by 
doing so they were likely to lay themselves open to a 
similar charge. 

Parody has been a familiar vehicle for high spirits in all 
countries and in all ages. The Greeks abounded in it, as 
we know, and it singularly suited the agile Gallic spirit. 
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In England we have been rich in this form of literary 
activity. Cotton’s “Virgil Travestie ” is an early instance; 
“The Rehearsal” and “ The Critic” are really parodies 
in the form of plays which have become part of our litera- 
ture; even the great names of Swift and Fielding must be 
linked with the lesser ones of Coleman and Lloyd in this 
connection. 

But in what may be termed modern parody, James 
and Horace Smith set the fashion in those “‘ Rejected 
Addresses ”’ which, besides being a veritable tour de force of 
production (they were written in six weeks), contain some 
of the finest parodies in the language. We all know of the 
dear old clergyman who, having read the immortal volume, 
remarked that he thought the poems very good, and did 
not see why they should have been rejected; and most of us 
have heard how Scott believed he had written the “ Tale 
of Drury Lane ” and forgotten it. 

li “The Rejected Addresses’? may be likened to a 
banquet of parody, ‘‘The Bon Gaultier Ballads ’’ can be 
said to provide certain dishes in this form. Professor 
Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, who were jointly re- 
sponsible for this collection, each contributed some spirited 
imitations to it. The best of these, it will probably be 
considered, is “‘ The Lay of the Lovelorn,”’ a most amusing 
and clever skit on “‘ Locksley Hall”’; although ‘A Mid- 
night Meditation,” by Aytoun after Lytton, diffuses the 
spirit of the original very aptly. 

Since those days, although with one exception to be 
referred to later on, we have had no volume from a single 
hand wholly devoted to poetical parody, Canning and 
George Ellis and Hookham Frere have all added to our 
store (the three collaborated, it will be remembered, in 
“The Loves of the Triangles,’ an imitation of Erasmus 
Darwin). Poets have themselves turned parodists, as 
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Crabbe did (with Pope) and James Hogg (with Coleridge 
and Southey), and even Coleridge himself (with Lamb and 
Lloyd). The list might be indefinitely prolonged. But 
none of these things have quite “caught on,” so to speak, 
although Francis Thompson’s fine parody of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘‘ Omar ” shows how a great poet can be successful 
in this direction. The fact is that the art of parody, like 
that of caricature, is one by itself, and although men with 
the true poetic instinct—Calverley and Sir Owen Seaman, 
for instance—have risen to great heights in it, as a rule we 
shall not find the real poet and the great parodist com- 
bined in one. Shelley’s “ Peter Bell the Third” is not 
nearly so successful as A. C. Hilton’s “The Vulture and 
the Husbandman,” or the anonymous “‘A Girtonian 
Funeral,” that masterly skit on Browning’s great poem. 
Calverley and Stephen, Sir Owen Seaman, and Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, and Mr. J. C. Squire, have, perhaps, 
given us the finest results in this art; although not long 
ago Mr. A. Stodart-Walker, in his amusing “‘ Moxford 
Book of English Verse ”’ (its format was itself a parody on 
that of the Oxford volume) showed us that a sustained 
effort almost comparable with ‘The Rejected Addresses,” 
was possible in these more prosaic days. 

The word “ prosaic’ brings me conveniently to prose 
parody. In this, the safer form of imitation—because in 
poetry one is apt to catch rather at the manner than the 
matter of the original; a danger not so much present when 
prose is concerned—in this, I say, we have a remarkable 
continuity of excellent work. Thackeray, in his “ Prize 
Novels,” led the way (for the one or two comprised in ‘‘ The 
Rejected Addresses” were not of first-rate importance) ; 
Bret Harte and Mr. Anstey followed with no uncertain 
step; and one must not forget Mr. Algernon Cecil’s brilliant 
‘‘ Essays in Imitation,” which Mr. Murray published in 
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1910. But I am inclined to think that the “ Haunted 
Man” of Bret Harte was the best prose parody we had, 
till Mr. Max Beerbohm showed us that he could produce 
things in this direction as great as those which he had 
accustomed us to in the realms of caricature. 

Many years ago the Saturday Review, greatly daring, 
issued a Christmas number. No egg contained so much 
meat as did this unique venture, mental sustenance. Mr. 
Hardy and John Davidson, John Oliver Hobbes and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, and I don’t know what others, were all 
represented, and graphic art lent its gracious aid. But 
amidst this banquet of good things, surely none was so 
appetising as the “Christmas Garland.”’ Some years later 
a new “Garland” was flung at the public by the same 
certain hand. I suppose I am prejudiced, in my almost 
immoral love of parody, but there it is; and I am bound to 
say I have had more enjoyment from these two collections 
than I remember having from anything within the covers 
of a book for many a year. I used to think Thackeray 
and Bret Harte inimitable; but here I discovered some- 
thing even better than those veterans gave us, and I believe 
that the parody of Ian Maclaren, in the first collection, 
and that of Sir Edmund Gosse, in the second, reached high- 
water level of an art in which ‘‘ Max ”’ (as I see him famil- 
iarly called in the papers, so I suppose I may do so too) 
has shown himself so great an exponent. For you get not 
only the outward simulacra of the two styles (so different), 
but the many turns of thought, the diverse methods, the 
very spirit of the two writers imitated; just as you get 
the essence of a man’s personality, not merely the size of 
his nose or the character of his hat, in those caricatures 
which one is glad to know (for the sake of our reputation 
for humour) have made London laugh so much and so 
often. 
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Parody and its artistic counterpart, caricature, may be 
vile arts, but to have caused innocent amusement as they 
have done, and one hopes will continue to do, should at 
least cause much to be forgiven them, even by those who 
cannot appreciate their allurements. But I am inclined 
to think you can gain an even better conception of the 
normal expression of a man’s features, his manner of 
physical deportment, his general cast of countenance, 
than you can from a photograph which generally repre-_ 
sents him as he appears, strained, expressionless, stiff, 
before the hypnotising influence of the camera; often better 
than when he is copied as he sits bored and listless in the 
artist’s chair. And so, don’t you think? a parody will 
often reveal to you tricks of phrase, mannerisms, the very 
essence of particular styles and modes of thought, better 
than at least a first perusal of the model. A parody will 
often send you to the original, if only to see for yourself 
how true or false it may be, and therefore so far from 
making it, in the words of Ben Jonson, “ absurder than it 
was before,” will act as an usher who introduces you to 
the presence where your fate (so far as appreciation or 
otherwise is concerned) is on the lap of the gods. 


— speaking, rather boisterous person might have been 

RIDES seen riding about the lanes and highways of the 
southern and eastern counties, and even penetrating to the 
remoter regions of Herefordshire and Staffordshire. In 
towns and villages his cob would be pulled up sharply, 
what time its master put some pregnant question or cast 
an inquisitive gaze over market places, and along streets, 
taking notes with what would, at a later date, have been 
termed a photographic eye, of the state of the countryside 
and of the habits and condition of the rural population. 
Down unfrequented by-ways, across dreary commons, 
through woods, the man took his way, because, as he once 
said, “‘ Those that travel on turnpike roads know nothing 
of England ’’; and when this investigator had learned all 
he wanted to know, he wrote a book. The book is called 
“Rural Rides,” and its author’s name was William Cobbett. 
It is a name better, perhaps, remembered than is the 
adventurous life of the man who bore it. 

William Cobbett was born at Farnham on March 9, 
1762,and he died in the same neighbourhood on June 18, 
1835, so that his career synchronised with the reigns of 
George III. and his two immediate successors. If you go 
to Farnham they will show you the house, now turned 
into the Jolly Farmer Inn, where the future “ Peter 
Porcupine’ was born. It must have been a strenuous 
household, for the father used to say that his three boys, 
the eldest of whom was but fifteen, could do as much work 
as any three men in Farnham, and Cobbett himself has 
left on record the hardy nature of his upbringing. Some- 
how or other, however, it did not suffice for the boy’s 
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energies, and we find him running away, subsequently 
appearing as a labourer in the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
where he once had a memorable interview with the Farmer 
King. He returned to Farnham, and worked there for 
another ten years, when one day going to meet some 
friends with the object of accompanying them to Guildford 
Fair, he was overtaken by the London coach; he had but 
half-a-crown in his pocket, but to determine and act were 
with Cobbett synonymous terms, and, jumping up, he was 
borne away to ‘“‘The Wen,” as he terms the metropolis, 
and so said good-bye to Farnham and his youth. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the strange 
vicissitudes of Cobbett’s career: how he enlisted in the 
army in 1783, and, obtaining his discharge, emigrated to 
America in 1792; how in Philadelphia he edited Porcupine’s 
Gazette, as he called his Federalist news sheet: how, return- 
ing to England in 1800, he began, two years later, the 
publication of his famous W eekly Political Register, and how, 
in 1803, he initiated the issue of those ‘“ Parliamentary 
Debates ” which since 1812 have been identified with the 
name of Hansard. Nor need his excursions into practical 
politics detain us. A supporter of the Government and 
then one of its bitterest opponents, he was more than once 
fined for libel, and in 1810 sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. But he did not become a member of the House of 
Commons till 1832, when he represented Oldham, prac- 
tically till his death, an event which seems to have been 
largely brought about by the inevitable change in his daily 
life; for, as Lord Albemarle says, “‘ before he entered upon 
his new calling, he had been accustomed to rise and to go to 
bed with the sun, but, being compelled to reverse the usual 
order of his existence, in a few weeks he sank into his 
grave.” 

Cobbett wrote much. - But although many of his work 
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would seem, from their titles, to be far removed from 
politics, everything he wrote was political, and even in his 
“English Grammar ” we find definitions, such as giving as 
synonymous terms, Mob, Parliament, House of Commons, 
Den of Thieves, recalling the famous definitions of Johnson 
in the first edition of the great dictionary. In this sense 
the “ Rural Rides ”’ was political. But it was much more. 
Cobbett was essentially a reformer. He saw in nature and 
a return to the land something that Rousseau saw, but 
the sentimentalism of the Frenchman was tempered by a 
rough dogged common sense which was Cobbett’s peculiar 
attribute. Creevey called him ‘a foul-mouthed malig- 
nant dog,” but even Creevey, with all his prejudices, was 
obliged to add that “‘ there was so much point in his 
criticism that one cannot help admitting there is generally 
some truth in hisremarks.’”’ There was, in fact, something 
almost poetical (together with much practicality) in 
Cobbett’s democratic standpoint. He was a rural re- 
publican—perhaps the last that has existed in this country. 
In his “‘ Rides’? he found so much to criticise that he 
naturally cast about for specific delinquents, and these, 
in the absence of any other ostensible cause, he found in 
the great landlords. The consequence was that he made 
accusations against individuals which should rather have 
been directed against immemorial custom and institution. 
There was a recrudescence of something like this some 
years ago, when politicians of a certain school not in- 
frequently brought charges which, when investigated, were 
shown to be capable of disproof. What, however, Cobbett 
proved conclusively was that the gradual development of 
the great industrial centres did not mean the enrichment 
of the country so much as the aggrandisement of particular 
men, and thus London was to him nothing but a gigantic 
wen, sucking the life-blood from the body politic, and the 
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other great cities only lesser excrescences impoverishing 
the constitution of the people. If one wanted an epithet 
to apply to him, it might be found in a “‘ Rural Democrat.” 
The cry of to-day about a return to the land is nothing 
more or less than a throwback to the ideas which Cobbett 
spent his life in trying to inculcate. 

In his “‘ Rural Rides ” he did this more efficiently than 
in his frequently boisterous, frequently prejudiced, often 
exaggerated, political utterances. And for this reason: 
not only did he set down facts as they really were, as any- 
one else riding with him through the lanes of Warwickshire, 
or over the breezy commons of Surrey, or the soft un- 
dulating Downs of Sussex, could have seen equally well, 
but he exhibits in that book such an honest, affectionate 
regard for man, such a disdain and healthy distrust for 
place-seekers, such a horror of the congregated sin and 
sorrow of the great centres of industrialism, that we in- 
stinctively feel that here is a writer who is saying what is 
really in him, without fear or favour; who is moved by an 
infinite compassion for his fellow-man. 

Like many who have succeeded in life in spite of a de- 
fective education, Cobbett was prone to regard the cur- 
riculum of a public school as being both useless and 
dangerous, and to trace his success to his not having passed 
through such experiences. The fallacy escaped him and 
led him to set down such a passage as that in which he 
exclaims: “If I had been brought up a milksop, with 
a nurserymaid everlastingly at my heels, I should have been 
this day as great a fool, as inefficient a mortal, as any of 
those frivolous idiots that are turned out from Winchester 
and Westminster School, or from any of those dens of 
dunces called colleges and universities.” It is an arguable 
point as to whether, had he had such an education as he 
decries, he would not have been still Cobbett, but with a 
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better balanced ability to deal with the abuses which 
existed in his day. One wonders how he would have 
reconciled his judgment on such things with the case of 
Lord Shaftesbury (at Harrow), or of Mr. Gladstone (at 
Eton), to take two instances from many. As it was, his 
undoubtedly fine character was warped in this direction, and 
when he sees the distant buildings of Oxford (riding from 
Burghclere on November 18, 1821), this is the reflection 
forced from him, “TI could not help reflecting on the drones 
that they contain and the wasps they send forth.” You 
see, Colet and the Revival of Learning and even Johnson’s 
honest poverty at Pembroke, were not within his ken. He 
was thinking of some political opponent possibly, who 
had had the advantages or, according to him, the dis- 
advantages, of a’ varsity training. 

Saner and better is he when he is discussing the question 
of crops, dropping valuable hints as to the best means of 
cultivation and tillage, laying down judgment on the 
making of roads, or criticising the building of cottages. 
Humour is not absent from these pages, and his descrip- 
tion of that “fine building,” as Mr. Turveydrop once 
called it, the Pavilion at Brighton, is undeniably humorous 
—in the rather forced manner of the period. His sharp 
eyes missed nothing, and here and there you will find in 
“The Rides’ passages of particular interest betokening 
close and patient observation, as when he writes: “ The 
ash is the hardiest of all our large trees. Look at the trees 
-on any part of the sea-coast. You will see them all, even 
the firs, lean from the sea breeze, except the ash. You 
will see the oak shaved up on the side of the breeze. But 
the ash stands upright, as if in a warm woody dell. We 
have no tree that attains a greater height than the ash, 
and certainly none that equals it in beauty of leaf. It 
bears pruning better than any other tree,” and he draws 
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the conclusion that had Lord Hardwicke (it is through his 
estate near Huntingdon that Cobbett is riding) planted 
ash trees instead of firs and larches, he would have profited 
largely by the experiment. Cobbett gives a series of calcula- 
tions to prove this, and one feels that in the face of these, 
one is listening to an authority from whom there is no need 
to appeal. Again, he has this pregnant passage on the 
cottage homes of the southern counties: ‘“‘ All along the 
country that I have come the labourers’ dwellings are 
good. They are made of what they call brick-nog (that 
is to say, a frame of wood, and a single brick thick, filling 
up the vacancies between the timber). They are generally 
covered with tile. Not pretty by any means, but they are 
good, and you see here, as in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, and, indeed, in almost every part of England, 
that most interesting of all objects, that which is such an 
honour to England and that which distinguishes it from 
the rest of the world, namely, those neatly kept and pro- 
ductive little gardens round the labourers’ homes, which 
are seldom unornamented with more or less of flowers. 
These gardens are the answer to the Malthuses and the 
Scarletts.”” But he is not always so fortunate in his rides. 
One day he meets Dundas out hunting, and tries, though 
vainly, to catch the eye of the man he had vituperated at 
Newbury; on another occasion it is the mill where paper 
was made for the Borough Bank at Whitechurch, that 
rouses his ire, and he hopes “‘ the time will come when a 
monument will be erected where that mill stands, and 
when on that monument will be inscribed ‘ The curse of 
England.’ ” 

It has become somewhat of a commonplace to regard 
Cobbett as the enemy of all those whose stations were 
above hisown. But this is only a half-truth, and he could 
write thus, when once near Alresford: ‘“‘I could not pass 
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by the Grange Park without thinking of Lord and Lady 
Henry Stewart, whose lives and death surpassed what we 
read of in the most sentimental romances. Very few 
things that I have met with in my life ever filled me with 
sorrow equal to that which I felt at the death of this most 
virtuous and most amiable pair.” Again, when riding 
about Goodwood and Petworth, he remarks, ‘‘ I suppose 
that every inch of land that I came through this morning 
belongs either to the Duke of Richmond or to Lord Egre- 
mont. No harm in that, mind, if those who till the land 
have fair play, and I should act unjustly towards these 
noblemen if I insinuated that the husbandmen have not 
fair play, as far as the landlords are concerned; for every- 
body speaks well of them. There is besides no misery to 
be seen here. I have seen no wretchedness in Sussex.” 
The “‘ Rural Rides ”’ is essentially a book to be read as a 
whole, for extracts can only give a meagre idea of the wealth 
of information concerning the condition of the country 
during the early part of the nineteenth century, to be 
found in its pages. From a dissertation on crops or a 
vivid description of village life, one passes to an amusing 
anecdote, like that concerning the parson of Botley (which 
I will leave the curious reader to find out for himself), or to 
an onslaught on some devoted enemy, or a diatribe against 
one of the much hated “ wens.”’ Some of the expressions 
used are curious, as when he writes that he got up and 
struck a bustle, meaning bestirred himself, or when he says 
that a beautiful wood ‘‘ made me almost conceit that I 
was there,’ which sounds more like Pepys than Peter 
Porcupine. Here we find such an interesting fact recorded 
as that “by Earls Court there is, amongst the market 
gardens, a field of wheat’; there, we have notes on cloud 
formation, almost anticipating Ruskin’s famous excursions 
into this fascinating subject. When he writes that “ for 
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pleasure a good fire is the thing,” most of us will re-echo the 
sentiment; and when he affirms that Guildford is the most 
agreeable and most happy-looking town he was ever in, at 
least the inhabitants of that place will agree with him. 

It is time that this forgotten genius (for he was, in his 
way, not less than this) should be rescued from a curious 
oblivion. His eccentricities; his way of bestowing 
political nicknames, not always very nice, but always very 
forcible, ones; his advertising feats; the gridiron set up in 
Fleet Street, and the bones of Tom Paine disinterred and 
brought from their far-off grave; his frequent wrong- 
headedness and his wayward nature, should be forgotten 
in his clear insight into the wants of those he championed, 
his independent nature, his fearless exposures of tyranny ; 
and oppression. In his “ Rides” he is like a badly educated 
De Tocqueville or Arthur Young, gathering up the details 
of the countryside, and setting them forth with the same 
strength and clarity of exposition as did the writer of the 
ancien régime, and the author of those agricultural and 
statistical tours which have done so much to familiarise 
us with the conditions of the rural life of a still earlier day. 


-OLLOPE FTER being under a cloud, as it were, for a number 
a of years, Anthony Trollope seems, thanks largely 
IRE to Mr. Michael Sadleir, who has written so well and 
IVELS discriminately about him, to be at last coming into his 
own again, if not as a popular novelist, per se, at any rate 

as the author of those novels which are known as the 

“‘ Barsetshire Series,’ and which contain, without doubt, 

the bulk of his best and most enduring work. The tales 
comprised in this series are ‘‘ The Warden,”’ published in 

1855, it being the fourth novel he wrote; ‘‘ Barchester 

Towers ” (1857); ‘Doctor Thorne” (1858); ‘“‘ Framley 
Parsonage,” which appeared in the Cornhill during 1861; 

“The Small House at Allington,” running through the 

same magazine three years later; and ‘‘ The Last Chronicle 

of Barset,”’ 1867. So that a period of twelve years, during 

which Trollope wrote no fewer than nine other stories— 

** The Three Clerks,” “‘ Castle Richmond,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” 

and ‘‘Can you Forgive Her?” among them—saw the 
production of the most masterly of his writings, and was 

in every way the most significant and prolific of his career. 
Trollope has always occupied a rather curious position 

among English novelists. Wanting that subtle something 

which might have ranked him with the great ones—the 
Dickenses, Thackerays, George Eliots, and George Mere- 
diths—of his day, he possessed, at the same time, qualities 

which have equally differentiated him from those popular 
novelists who have succeeded in amusing and interesting 

the ordinary reader, but who have been anathema to the 

critic and the scholar. His stories flow with an easy-going 

air characteristic of a gentleman and a man of the world. 

He never seems in a hurry; there is a happy urbanity about 
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his style and his methods which stamps his books—his 
Barsetshire books particularly—with a certain distinction, 
such as one will not readily find elsewhere in the literature 
of his time. True, he has none of the higher flights on 
which some of his contemporaries were borne sky- 
wards; but then, on the other hand, he seldom sinks into 
bathos such as even the most illustrious have done on 
occasion. In reading his books, you become acquainted 
with a writer who, at the commencement of his story, 
seems to know exactly what his characters will do and say 
on the last page; who appears to have the whole scheme 
of their adventures mapped out before him, and who fills 
up the gaps with easy polished sentences, seldom rising 
to eloquence, but at the same time hardly ever sinking into 
commonplace. Sometimes certain subsidiary incidents 
will seem to be superfluous, to be introduced as padding 
to fill out the allotted space (I shall have occasion to refer 
to such an instance), but these are exceptions and help to 
prove how generally free Trollope is from this kind of 
artifice. 

Once, in an ill-omened hour, the novelist acquainted 
the reading public with the fact that he was accustomed 
to write so many words per diem, neither more nor less; 
that he adhered rigidly to this principle under all sorts 
of trying and unpropitious conditions; and the public 
thought fit to regard a man who did this as no true artist. 
The fact that Scott and Dickens and, to a certain extent, 
Thackeray did much the same, went for nothing. They 
were writers first and solicitors and editors, as the case 
might be, afterwards, and even if they managed to get 
through a certain amount of work by the month or the 
week, they never confessed to making a hard-and-fast rule 
of setting down so many actual words in so many given 
hours. But Trollope was a Civil Servant first, and a 
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novelist next, and a novelist, to boot, who brought to the 
descriptions of his characters and the working out of his 
plots something of the red-tape rule of his office. C’était 
impayable, ca. And the fact being known, under his own 
sign and seal, the public seemed to think it had been 
defrauded, as it were, of its dues, and Trollope’s sales fell off. 

We have got over a good deal of this humbug nowadays; 
we do not expect to see a writer always in a fine frenzy or 
a frayed coat; Grub Street is quite out of fashion, and we 
read with complacency novels dictated at so many words 
an hour to a typewriter, by gentlemen who live in 
fashionable quarters and keep butlers. And so Trollope 
has again come into fashion, and Time has had its revenges 
on his too daring confession. It is well that this should be 
so, for those who do not know the Barsetshire series (to 
which I here confine myself) have lost a treat, or have one 
in store, according as they may be, or not, moved to make 
their acquaintance. 

There is, as wil: be supposed, a link running through 
these six novels, and we meet in each of them many of the 
same characters; so that we seem, at the close, to have been 
intimate with the protagonists of the stories for long years, 
and to know the country round Barchester and Plum- 
stead and Eiderdown and the rest, as if we had actually 
lived there. Much of the society we meet is clerical, as is 
to be expected when we remember that Barchester is a 
cathedral town, and vaguely adumbrates the Salisbury of 
mid-Victorian days. 

The prominent position given to the “cloth ”’ in these 
books of Trollope, as well as in others, such, for instance, 
as “‘ The Three Clerks,’’ has led many people, who know 
the novels by hearsay, to suppose that clerical life is the 
dominating factor in them; but; largely as this is the case, 
the;Church is rather represented as a setting, a background, 
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than as filling the whole of the picture. This will be 
realised by a perusal of ‘‘ The Small House at Allington ” 
and “ Dr. Thorne,” where its presence and that of its chief 
pillars is made wholly subsidiary to the lay interest of these 
two excellent stories. At the same time Trollope’s ex- 
tensive and peculiar acquaintance with the clergy as a body 
was responsible for those life-like pictures of some of its 
members and their families which are so admirably worked 
out in ‘‘ The Warden,”’ in ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” in “* Fram- 
ley Parsonage,” and in “ The Last Chronicle of Barset.”’ 
It is hardly too much to say, indeed, that Trollope’s finest 
characters are those which are connected with clerical life 
in the Barsetshire he invented: the beautiful and pathetic 
figure of Mr. Harding, with his tender love for his daughters 
and his devotion to his violoncello, a critical moment in 
whose career as Warden of Hiram’s Hospital is told in 
“The Warden ”’; Dr. Proudie, Bishop of Barchester, weak 
but well-meaning, and dominated by his terrifying wife, 
who appears, throughout the novels, the very quintessence 
of mediocrity in office; Mr. Roberts, the type of the society 
parson of the period, whose great lapse forms the pivot on 
which “ Framley Parsonage’ moves; Mr. Crawley, the 
development of whose remarkable character is worked out 
with such masterly power in “‘ The Last Chronicle of 
Barset ’’; and, above all, Archdeacon Grantley, perhaps, 
on the whole, Trollope’s greatest achievement in charac- 
terisation, whose ‘‘ Good Heavens !”’ is famous, and who 
remains the type of the opulent, strong-minded, albeit 
upright and well-intentioned, Churchman whose dignified 
figure is always well clothed, whose household is always 
well appointed, whose horses and wines and household 
gods are of the best. 

Connected with such as these by a variety of links woven 
with no inconsiderable art are the great county magnates 
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—the Duke of Omnium, the Earl de Courcy and his 
numerous connections, the Earl de Guest, the Thornes of 
Ullathorne, the Greshams of Greshambury; various types 
of Civil Servants—Sir Raffle Baffle, with his complacent 
egotism and weak-kneed authority; Crosbie, the aristo- 
cratic private secretary, the Apollo of drawing-rooms 
and the oracle of clubs until his want of principle and 
vacillation lands him in the limbo of forgotten heroes; 
Johnny Eames, whose star steadily rises as that of his rival, 
Crosbie, declines. And then there are the women—Lily 
Dale, whose fortunes are as potent to interest us to-day 
as they were in what now seem like prehistoric times; 
Eleanor Harding, who afterwards became the wife of Mr. 
Strong and later still of Dean Arabin; and her sister, Mrs. 
Grantley, whose worldliness is tempered by certain 
pleasanter characteristics; Lady Lufton and Mrs. Roberts; 
Mrs. Crawley and the redoubtable Mrs. Proudie, whose 
name has become synonymous with overbearing contempt 
for others and determination to override all opposition 
and to disregard all feelings. 

Such a crowd of life-like characters become embodied 
in one’s memory that one thinks of them, not as fiction, 
but as actual entities whom one has known in earlier years 
and remembered dimly through the lapse of time. Nor is 
it merely in the describing of his puppets that Trollope has 
given to them the qualities of vitality and inevitableness. 
Listen to their conversations: Lily Dale talking to her 
mother and sister; Archdeacon Grantley in familiar inter- 
course (through the dressing-room door) with his wife; 
Lord de Guest giving advice to Johnny Eames; Mr. 
Crawley doing battle with Mrs. Proudie on her own territory 
and routing her. In all and each there is something 
photographic in its truth—there is no special eloquence, 
no particular wit, no ‘“ hoighth of foine language,” simply 
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because in such circumstances these flowers of speech are 
not generally present; but there is direct and forcible 
English, such as ordinarily educated people are accus- 
tomed to use; and Trollope, who was himself noisy and 
blustering and even rather blatant and exaggerated in 
speech and action, can describe the talk of young girls as if 
he had been one himself, as naturally as he can utter vivid 
denunciations with Mr. Crawley or fulminate against the 
amazing stupidity of the world at large with Archdeacon 
Grantley. 

And it is all so easily managed. Art conceals art so 
effectually that one reads and reads, and is apt to overlook 
how cleverly it is done—like a conjuring trick carried 
through with so much smoothness that we can only marvel 
at the amazing result. 

Of the six novels which form the Barsetshire series, it 
would be rather difficult to say which is the best; but the 
least padded, the best rounded-off, the one in which a 
single character is introduced and holds the central position 
throughout, all the others clustering around and leading 
up to it, is without doubt “‘The Warden.”’ In it we are 
introduced to the Rev. Septimus Harding, and are allowed 
to follow his career for the period in which its most critical 
phase occurs and works itself out to its conclusion. Beyond 
this, the book introduces us to the society of Barsetshire 
and the clerical world of Barchester, which are more fully 
dealt with in “ Barchester Towers” and the succeeding 
novels. Indeed, “‘ The Warden” is like a stone which 
as it travels onward assumes different guises and does 
gather the moss to good purpose. 

Many of the incidents, some of the dénowements in these 
novels will disappoint those who like the close of a story 
te be of the “ they-lived-happy-ever-after ” description. 
Harding, losing the wardenship of his beloved Hospital 
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through no fault of his own, is a sad figure to take our 
leave of; Lily Dale’s determination not to marry Johnny 
Eames seems almost like a blemish at the close of “ The 
Small House at Allington,” and is still more disappointing 
when we find it upheld at the end of ‘‘ The Last Chronicle 
of Barset ’’; the hounding down, even the determined 
self-martyrdom, of Crawley, in the latter book, is too 
long drawn out, too greatly insisted upon. But, then, 
life itself is full of such sad happenings, and Trollope 
meant to give us pictures of life, not fairy-tales in which 
life is travestied, and in which the end is not what would 
be but what we would have it be. 

Defects can be pointed out in each of these novels, as 
they can in all works of human agency, but, except in one 
instance, they are trifling blemishes which hardly militate 
against the sustained excellence of the stories. The 
exception, I make bold to assert, is the introduction in 
“The Last Chronicle ” of those episodes connected with 
the Dobbs, Broughtons, and Van Sievers, and the ridicu- 
lous picture which Conway Dalrymple takes such an 
unconscionable time in painting, and which we are not sorry 
to find him eventually destroying. The whole incident 
in which these characters figure seems to have been dragged 
in neck and crop to pad the book to a necessary size; they 
are not wanted, they spoil the continuity of the tale; they 
possess all the characteristics of bad art. But, after all, 
they prove more prominent blemishes because there are 
so few others like them in this remarkable series. 

It is not unusual to hear people state that Trollope’s 
books lack incident, that the characterisation is ordinary, 
and, except here and there, the high-water mark of great 
writing seldom reached. Those, of course, who require 
the blood and thunder school,. who like to be switched from 
one dramatic episode to another, will find here nothing 
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comparable to the sensationalism of Wilkie Collins or the 
magnificently daring improbabilities of Dumas. Charac- 
terisation like that of Thackeray or George Eliot will not 
be found; no sustained excellences of great writing as in 
Meredith are to be discovered; but there is something here 
which reminds one, feebly perhaps, but still reminds one, 
of a greater still than any of these—of Balzac. Not the 
Balzac who cuts his “‘ Pére Goriot”’ out of the suffering 
woman’s heart, as Goethe once phrased it; not the Balzac 
of ‘Le Peau de Chagrin ”’ or ‘“‘ La Cousine Bette ”’ (‘Trol- 
lope could not possibly have imagined a Madame Marneffe), 
but the Balzac of ‘‘ César Birotteau,”’ still more the 
Balzac of ‘‘ Le Médecin de Campagne ”’ and “ Le Curé de 
Village.” Trollope had not the genius of the great French- 
man; the larger part of Balzac’s achievement he could 
never have approached; but he had something of the 
photographic insight into character (within certain limits), 
some of that power of reproducing the actual life of the 
period, something of that completeness of presentation 
which makes the Barsetshire series like a miniature 
**Comédie Humaine,” in which all the characters are 
life-like figures, such as, under other conditions, we 
might ourselves have known and recognised as men and 
women like ourselves. 


A 
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nine people out of ten to the conclusion that I 

intended to say, here, something about Sydney 
Smith, so largely does that joyous mirth-making per- 
sonality dominate the mind when we think of a cleric in 
whom wit was a kind of second nature and whose jests 
were the delight of his generation. But Sydney Smith is 
too well known to require a literary resurrection. His 
witticisms are on all lips; his humour has pervaded our 
literature; his “infinite jests”’ are part of the language; 
his reply to the doctor who recommended his taking a walk 
on an empty stomach—“ On whose ?”—is among the 
great things which we shall not willingly allow to die. 

No, it is not about the witty Canon of St. Paul’s that I 
want to say something, but about a contemporary whose 
wit was as pungent, whose humour was as subtle, but 
whose name has survived—where it has survived—for 
other things than these, I mean Archbishop Whately. 
We remember, and properly remember, Whately as a 
great logician; as one who, by a brilliant exposition of 
the possibilities of proving anything from false premisses, 
showed to an astonished world that Napoleon Bonaparte 
never existed and that the Battle of Waterloo was never 
fought! But Whately the wit, the enunciator of caustic 
retorts, the inventor of proverbial expressions which will 
last with the language, is more or less forgotten. 

The main points in his life may be thus summarised: 
He was the son of the Rev. Joseph Whately, and was 
born in Cavendish Square on February 1, 1786; educated 
privately at Bristol, he subsequently went to Oriel, where 
he was a contemporary of Keble, and was known as “ The 
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Boy Bachelor.” At Oxford, where his originality and 
even eccentricity made him notable, he distinguished 
himself by securing a Double First, taking his degree in 
1808. At Oriel he was under the famous Edward Coples- 
ton, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, and at a later day, 
when his ‘‘ Logic” was exciting widespread attention, he 
was wont to affirm that that work contained quite as 
much of Copleston as of Whately. 

In 1810 he produced an essay on “ What are the arts in 
the cultivation of which the ancients were less successful 
than the moderns ?”’ which gained a prize, and twelve 
years later he was appointed Bampton Lecturer, at the 
same time receiving the living of Halesworth, in Suffolk. 
In 1830 he became President of St. Alban’s Hall, and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford, and in the following 
year was made Archbishop of Dublin. He died on 
October 7, 1863, and in 1864 the ‘‘ Memoirs of Richard 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin; with a glance at his Con- 
temporaries and times,” by John Fitzpatrick, were pub- 
lished, in two volumes, by Bentley. 

Whately’s curiously complex character was once well 
hit off by Guizot when he described him as “ startling and 
ingenious, strangely absent, familiar, confused, eccentric, 
amiable, and engaging, no matter what unpoliteness he 
might commit, or what propriety he might forget.” In- 
deed, he seems to have been a man of genius in whom a 
kind of mental twist, so to speak, resulted in his looking 
at most things from an alien point of view; one to whom 
intellectual gymnastics, as it were, appealed with the force 
which the more recognised forms of mental exercise do 
to normal minds. Mesmerism and homeopathy, as then 
being strange and new, thus claimed his attention, and 
such things he took up as seriously as he is said to have 
taken up the boomerang, with which, at one period, he was 
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continually experimenting. Except for his rough and 
free-and-easy manners, he presents a certain likeness to 
the late ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” in that both delighted in enun- 
ciating the unexpected and in propounding puzzles and 
conundrums which bore on their surface the appearance 
of levity and even of childishness, but which were very 
frequently based on recognised laws and principles. An 
instance in point was his desiring a pompous grammarian 
to decline “ cat,’’ and when the vocative was reached, 
asking, ‘Who ever said ‘O cat’ and not ‘ puss ’?” 

Whately loved to relax his mind in such trivialities, and 
he was never tired of propounding riddles, some of which 
have become famous. For instance, ‘‘ Why is Ireland the 
richest country in the world 2” he once asked an astonished 
member of the Famine Board then sitting in Dublin, 
giving as the reply, “‘ Because its capital is always Dublin”’ ; 
and again, ““ Why is the Wicklow Railway the most un- 
musical line in the world ?” “‘ Because it has a Bray, a 
Dundrum, and a Still-organ on it.” On another occasion 
he remarked that he thought gardening would be the worst 
occupation for lunatics, apropos of a friend’s remark as 
to the improvements in treating the mentally deficient, 
introduced by Pinel, such as giving them open-air occu- 
pation instead of incarceration and strait-waistcoats, and 
when asked “‘ Why?” replied, “‘ Because they might grow 
madder.”’ 

But his witty rejoinders were better than his riddles, 
because in the latter case they were obviously impromptu. 
On one occasion a horse-dealer was commending a powerful 
cart-horse; “‘There is nothing he can’t draw,” said he. 
“‘Can he draw an inference ?’’ innocently inquired Whately. 
Some of his retorts were too stinging to be appreciated 
by those to whom they were addressed, but their wit is 
undeniable. ‘‘ You are like the bell in a church steeple!” 
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he once exclaimed to a loquacious member of his diocese. 
“Yes,” replied the flattered clergyman, “I am always 
ready to sound the alarm when the Church is in danger.” 
“True,” added Whately; ‘“ but you are chiefly like a bell 
because you have an empty head and a long tongue.” 
When, however, he attempted to take such verbal liberties 
with strangers he sometimes met his match, as when, 
having unmercifully baited a strange clergyman, he was 
met by the silencing reply, ‘‘ Your Grace forgets that I am 
not in your diocese.” 

Many of Whately’s most pungent sayings have become 
so famous that their parentage is forgotten. It was he, 
for instance, who stated the distinction between a form 
and a ceremony: “ You sit upon one and stand on the 
other.”’ He it was, too, who first asked the immortal 
riddle, “‘ Why can a man never starve in the desert ?” 
** Because he can eat the sand which is there’’; and its 
continuation, ‘What brought the sandwiches there 2?” 
*“Noah sent Ham, and his descendants mustered and 
bred.” And, finally, it was Whately who asked why white 
sheep eat more than black ones; and cut short those who 
were entering on abstruse reasons, by the simple reply, 
“* Because there are more of them”: which has an analogy, 
as striking straight at the obvious, to his own question as 
to “ why hanging kills a man ’’; when a learned gentleman 
proceeded to show physiological reasons for the fact, he 
replied, ‘‘ No; it is simply because the rope is too short to 
allow of his feet touching the ground.” 

As a producer of proverbs Whately has seldom had an 
equal. Such well-remembered ones as “A proverb is 
the wisdom of many and the wit of one ”’; ‘‘ If you will not 
take pains, pains will take you ”’; ‘“A man will never change 
his mind if he has no mind to change,”’ will occur to the 
reader. They represent but a tithe of the good things 
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loaded with wisdom—wisdom in capsule form, as it were— 
which were continually issuing from his lips. 

Like the majority of those who are responsible for wit 
and humour, Whately loved a good story for itself, and 
one of those which he was fondest of repeating was the 
following: A parson—Irish, of course—was asked by a 
countryman the meaning of a miracle. ‘‘ Walk on a few 
paces before me,” said the cleric. The peasant having 
done so, felt a vigorous kick behind. ‘‘ What did you do 
that for ?”’ he angrily inquired. ‘‘ Simply to illustrate my 
meaning,’ replied the clergyman. ‘“‘ Had you not felt 
my foot, that would have been a miracle.”’ 

But the Archbishop had a serious side to his complex 
character. He thought deeply over many things, and he 
thought wisely. He was strongly averse from capital 
punishment. “‘ Every instance of a man’s suffering the 
extreme penalty of the law,” he once asserted, “is an 
instance of the failure of that penalty in effecting its 
purpose, which is to deter.’ How true, too, was his 
remark apropos of the Letters of Junius and the perennial 
curiosity as to their authorship: ‘“‘ Concealment is the 
great spur to curiosity which gives an interest to investiga- 
tion,”’ and his assertion that those famous Letters would 
long since have been forgotten had their author been 
known at the time of their publication. How discrimi- 
nating also is his criticism on Gibbon. ‘“‘Gibbon,” he 
writes, “‘ affords the most remarkable instances of that kind 
of style in which the assumption of the point in question 
is never stated distinctly, but some other proposition in- 
serted which implies it. He keeps it out of sight (as a 
dexterous thief does stolen goods) at the very moment he 
is taking it for granted. His way of writing reminds one 
of those persons who never dare look you full in the face.” 
How the sonorous periods of the author of the “ Decline 
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and Fall”? crumble before such incisive criticism! It is 
like the continual nibbling of a rat which will undermine 
a structure. 

But Whately has better claims to remembrance than 
those based on wit or reasoning. He it was who made 
war on what he said was erroneously called “ practical 
sermons,”’ viz., mere moral essays, without any mention 
of the particular doctrines of Christianity ; he who delivered 
such discourses was, he asserted, in the same condition as 
the heathen philosophers, with this difference—that what 
was their misfortune was his fault. 

But, above all, he was the first to introduce regular 
annual Confirmations. ‘‘ Kindle the dry sticks and the 
green ones will catch,’ was his proverbial way of 
insisting on the now recognised advantages of such 
ceremonials. 

In spite, too, of that tendency to reduce all sorts of 
things by way of riddles and witticisms to a reductio ad 
absurdum, Whately was an essentially good and pious 
man; in spite of a rough and often rude manner, he was 
at heart kind and sympathetic. So great an authority as 
Dr. Arnold could thus write of him when he was made 
Archbishop, and murmurs were heard at the appointment: 
“In point of essential holiness, there does not live a 
truer Christian than Whately. It grieves me that he is 
spoken of as dangerous and latitudinarian, because his 
intellectual nature keeps pace with his spiritual, instead 
of being left, as Low Churchmen leave it—a fallow field 
for all unsightly weeds to flourish in. He is a truly great 
man, in the truest sense of the word; and if the safety and 
welfare of the Protestant Church in Ireland depend on 
human instruments, none could be found in the whole 
Empire so likely to maintain it.” 

As a preacher he does not seem to have risen to great 
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heights; indeed, Rogers’s well-known epigram on Lord 
Dudley was applied to him: 
“Whately has got no heart, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his sermons by it.” 

But in all other essentials he was a great ecclesiastic, 
who thought much and deeply, but who is always, per- 
haps, fated to be remembered chiefly by those trifles of the 
mind in which he was so rich. He was, indeed, like 
Dr. Middleton of ‘The Egoist,’”’ “happy in dispensing 
wisdom or nuge to his hearers, like the western sun whose 
habit it is, when he is fairly treated, to break out in quiet 
splendours, which by no means exhaust his treasury.” 

Even during the last painful days of his life the spark 
of his wit was ready to flash out, and once, as he was lean- 
ing on the arm of his chaplain and slowly pacing along, 
the sands of life even then running to their close, he was 
met by a friend who asked him how he was. “Oh, I am 
well enough, if I could but persuade some strong fellow 
like yourself to lend me his legs.” “I shall be only too 
happy to lend you my legs, your Grace, if you will give me 
your head.” ‘‘ What!” was the instant reply, “‘do you 
mean to say you will exchange two understandings for 
one ?” 


Pecan there used to hang a pair of full-length canvases re- 
presenting Sir Bate-Dudley and his wife. Even were 
they not among the masterpieces of Gainsborough, the 
proud, self-possessed countenance exhibited in the man’s 
portrait would arrest our attention. The picture was 
painted at Bradwell, Sir Bate-Dudley’s Essex seat, in 
1785-86, and had been preceded in 1780 by the three 
quarter-length portrait of the same subject, also by 
Gainsborough, now in the National Gallery. The name 
of Bate, or Bate-Dudley, as it afterwards became, is but 
little remembered to-day, but in the reign of George III., 
and particularly during that portion of it covered by the 
Regency, its owner bulked largely in the public eye, not 
only on account of his pugilistic propensities, but also 
because he was a clergyman and an editor, a Prebendary, 
and an associate of the Prince Regent. His nickname 
of the “ Fighting Parson” was not applied for nothing, 
and in an age notable for such things the Rev. Henry 
Bate was notorious for his unconventional manners 
and his ability with his fists. Mutatis mutandis, he was 
another Charles Churchill in that he was a clergyman with 
few if any of the proper qualifications for that high calling. 
His career may thus be outlined: He was born in 1745, 
and in 1773 became curate at Hendon. He founded 
and edited the Morning Post in 1772, and continued to 
direct its destinies till 1780, when, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his fellow-directors, he gave up his connec- 
tion with it. On November 1 of the same year he brought 
out the Morning Herald in opposition to his former paper. 
Having inherited certain property in 1781 he took the 
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additional name of Dudley three years later. In 1805 
he became Chancellor of Ferns in Iréland, and twelve 
years afterwards was elected Prebendary of Ely; while 
to add to his versatile employments he was once Censor of 
Plays. He had already, in 1813, been created a baronet 
by the Prince Regent, with whom he was at one time closely 
associated. He died in 1824, having married the sister 
of the lovely Mrs. Hartley, the actress, whose impersona- 
tion of “ Elfrida ”’ on one occasion drew tears from the 
usually unimpressionable Horace Walpole, and who was 
described as “‘ the most perfect beauty that was ever seen.” 

It was an incident in the career of this lady which helped 
to exhibit that combative readiness which distinguished 
her clerical brother-in-law. Henry Angelo, who calls 
Bate “‘ as magnificent a piece of humanity perhaps as ever 
walked arm-in-arm with a fashionable beauty,” gives an 
interesting account of the circumstance in his enter- 
taining “‘ Reminiscences.” It appears that Bate was 
with Mrs. Hartley in the gardens of Vauxhall, on the 
evening of July 23, 1773, when they chanced to meet 
“Fighting Fitzgerald’ in company with “the wicked ” 
Lord Littleton and a certain Captain O’Bourne, or, as 
another account has it, Captain Crofts. These three boon 
companions immediately began to stare in an offensive 
way at Bate’s beautiful companion. Much mortified by 
this behaviour, Mrs. Hartley at length burst into tears, 
whereupon Bate interposed and a general quarrel ensued, 
ending in blows and a challenge. Accordingly, on the 
following day, Bate, accompanied by a Mr. Dawes, met 
Lord Littleton and Captain Crofts at the Turk’s Head 
Coffee House in the Strand. Matters were being amicably 
adjusted when Fitzgerald appeared on the scene, and 
demanded satisfaction for a friend of his, Captain Miles, 
who, he asserted, had been insulted on the previous evening 
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by Bate. The latter denied this, but subsequently the 
party adjourned to the Spread Eagle Tavern, near by, 
where in one of the rooms a set-to with fists took place, 
with the result that Bate completely defeated his 
antagonist. It was afterwards discovered that Miles, 
so far from being a captain, was nothing more than Fitz- 
gerald’s servant dressed up for the part, and, moreover, a 
man who was known to be an expert bruiser. Bate lost 
no time in publishing an account of the affair in the Morning 
Post, which began a regular paper war, Fitzgerald re- 
torting that the soi-disant Captain Miles had only pretended 
to be beaten, and that all present at the encounter were 
privy to the joke. The incident, together with a later 
quarrel arising out of it between Fitzgerald and a Captain 
Scawen, of the Guards, redounded little to the credit of 
the man who afterwards became notorious as a fire-eater 
and whose wild career at length brought him to the gallows. 
The affair gave rise to a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ The Vauxhall 
Affray; or, The Macaronies Defeated ”’; and, in addition to 
the account given in the Morning Post, the Westminster 
Magazine for September, 1773, published its version, and 
another appeared in the August number of the Macaroni 
and Theatrical Magazine, together with a copper-plate 
engraving depicting Bate fighting Fitzgerald’s servant. 
On another occasion Bate did not, as Angelo records, 
come off with such credit, for having published certain 
statements concerning the Duke of Richmond, the artistic 
peer who founded a school of art at his mansion in White- 
hall and befriended Wilton and others, he was prosecuted 
‘for libel and, being convicted, underwent a term of im- 
prisonment in the King’s Bench. Here he was visited by 
Angelo, who speaks of frequently dining and spending a 
pleasant afternoon with his captive friend. On one of these 
occasions the time passed so agreeably that the visitor 
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forgot the rules of the prison, and was, perforce, obliged 
to remain there all night. Angelo also stayed at various 
times at Bradwell, once dressing up as a cook and super- 
intending one of those dinners @ l’Amphitryon at which 
the host delighted to assemble his friends. As a country 
gentleman and a magistrate Parson Bate exhibited the 
same determined spirit as he showed in his conduct of the 
great newspaper he had founded and in his rencontres 
with the bullies and fire-eaters of the day. An instance 
in point was his going alone to an isolated cottage 
where, he had been informed, a number of desperate 
poachers were gathered together. Knocking at the door 
and being admitted, he found himself in the presence of 
the ruffians, who, on seeing him, caught up their loaded 
guns. “Put your guns away, you rogues!” he exclaimed; 
“‘ know you not that I am Justice Bate? I know you all. 
Give me your gun, fellow!’’ he thundered to the man 
nearest him. “ You had better stand off,” replied the 
poacher. In a moment Bate had him by the collar and 
had wrested the weapon from his grasp. ‘‘ Lay down 
your pieces, every one of you. Resist at your peril, sirs. 
What ! is there to be no end to your depredations ? Lay 
down your arms, I say, and go home to your families, 
you wicked ruffians!’”” Dumbfounded by his determina- 
tion, every man put down his gun on the table, and Bate 
turned the whole of them out. Then going to the door he 
shouted, ‘‘ Constables !’’ and the gang flew into the dark- 
ness, all their poaching tackle being carried off by the in- 
trepid magistrate and the police, who had remained at a 
distance until a given signal. 

Well might such a man commend himself to a genera- 
tion in which such exploits specially touched the imagina- 
tion, and one can well understand how “Anthony Pasquin,”’ 
projecting a play for Lord Barrymore’s Theatre at War- 
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grave, to be entitled ‘‘ The Three Fighting Parsons,” and 
dealing with “‘ Orator’’ Henley, Charles Churchill, and 
Bate, should, on consideration, have thought discretion 
the better part of valour and have refrained from risking 
reprisals from such a triumvirate. 

Of Bate’s powerful fist, as well as of his strength of will 
and determination, the legends are many; he was also 
fond of a frolic, and the wretched Angelo was once his 
victim, being mounted on a horse which, like Mazeppa’s, 
careered wildly over everything it met on its way, what 
time the dare-devil parson, mounted on an equally wild 
animal, rode just behind, and with loud cracks of his whip 
urged on its wild career with cries of, “Go it, Nimrod; 
pelt away, Harry, my boy!” The unwilling rider was 
just able to keep his seat, and afterwards Bate would 
tell all and sundry how “ the elder Angelo was a capital 
horseman—but that Harry, his son, rode like a Centaur.” 
On another occasion he persuaded Angelo to embark 
with him in his boat for a sail to Harwich on their way to 
Ipswich Fair. The crew consisted of one old boatman and 
a boy; but let Angelo tell the sequel. ‘‘ Such a dance I 
was never led before, nor since, for it blew a hurricane, 
and we were driven about, nearly swamped, lost our 
kitchen, were wrecked in the mud, and scrambled on shore 
in the dark; our captain, old Tooke, and the young cox- 
swain enjoying the funk into which they had got a fresh- 
water sailor. Arrived at our inn, however, we found the 
house full, though now almost midnight, when joining a 
jovial party, we kept it up until after break of day.” 
“Such frolics,” he adds, “delighted my friend Parson 
Bate.” 

Sir Bate-Dudley, to give him his later and better-known 
designation, was nothing if not “‘ various,” and not con- 
tent with such fame as he had already attained, he sought 
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fresh laurels as an impresario, bringing out what proved to 
be a popular entertainment called “‘ The Flitch of Bacon,” 
with Bannister as the ‘“‘ Sergeant.” There is a story con- 
nected with the first performance of this play. On the 
morning after it had taken place Bate received the con- 
gratulations of his friends on its undoubted success; 
but in the midst of these appeared Bannister, who, with a 
very grave face, announced that the satisfaction was any- 
thing but general, “for,” said he, “‘I am sorry to say, 
Bate, that where I was just now ‘ The Flitch of Bacon’ 
was cut up in the presence of a large party.” “‘ You don’t 
say so!’ exclaimed Bate. ‘‘ Where was it, Bannister 2” 
“Why,” replied the wag, “at Cullum’s, the cheese- 
monger, in Clare Market.” 

Not content with producing plays, Bate-Dudley must 
needs turn author and write one himself. This effort was 
entitled ““ The Blackamoor Washed White.” Opposition 
to it was anticipated by its author, whose satiric pen had 
often adversely criticised, in the Morning Post, the pro- 
ductions of others, and, as was not unusual in those days, 
a formidable band of pugilists and friends of the author 
were distributed in various parts of the house to “ preserve 
order.” Things might not, perhaps, have gone to any 
great lengths had not an indiscreet act enraged the 
opposition beyond endurance; for, while hisses and cat- 
calls were being indulged in, a number of Bate’s supporters 
crossed the stage, doubling their fists and shaking them 
threateningly towards the audience. This was the signal 
for a general attack on the author and his party, when 
a scene of pandemonium ensued, benches being overturned, 
lights extinguished,and all sorts of missiles sent flying about 
the playhouse. It was generally said at the time that 
Fitzgerald, who had acted so discreditably at Vauxhall 
and after, was responsible fer the affair. In any case 
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its success was such that the play was utterly 
ruined. 

Among Bate-Dudley’s innumerable friends was Garrick, 
and the parson-editor is said also to have been the first to 
make known to the public the musical abilities of William 
Shield, who, in 1778, composed the incidental music to 
“The Flitch of Bacon.” Another of his intimates was 
that Captain Henry Templar the famous mimic, and yet 
another, Captain Thompson, who adapted ‘“‘The Plain 
Dealer”? of Wycherley, and who was, for a time, the in- 
separable companion of Garrick and the younger Lacy. 

Other stories could be told of the eccentric clergyman 
who succeeded in filling so many réles during his long and 
eventful life. To our modern ways of thought he would 
hardly be regarded as a model Churchman. But, with all 
his failings, he seems to have been honest and upright, 
and the scrapes into which he fell were due rather to his 
determination to assert his independence than from any 
desire to get the better of his antagonist. In a more 
spacious day than our own such things as he did were 
looked upon with a more indulgent eye, and even the 
harsh criticisms which he inspired and which appeared in 
his journal were but another form of his independent and 
rather defiant character, and were not animated by any 
base motive. Johnson, it is true, could see little good in 
Bate-Dudley. “Sir,” he once exclaimed to Boswell, 
when the conversation turned, as the latter says, on a 
certain clergyman who, by exerting his talents in writing 
on temporary topics, and displaying uncommon intre- 
pidity, had raised himself to affluence, and Bozzy main- 
tained ‘“‘ that we ought not to be indignant at his success; 
for merit of every sort was entitled to reward.” “Sir, 
TI will not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; what 
he has is rather the contrary; I will indeed allow him 
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courage; and on this account we so far give him credit. 
We have more respect for a man who robs boldly on the 
highway than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch and 
knocks you down behind your back. Courage is a quality 
so necessary for maintaining virtue that it is always 
respected, even when it is associated with vice.”” And we 
may, I think, regard this as Bate’s appropriate epitaph, 
in that he always exhibited that attribute which, on the 
authority of the great lexicographer, is necessary for the 
maintenance of virtue; especially as the implication of 
viciousness which the Doctor puts forward cannot with 
fairness be here maintained. Far worse men than he have 
been favourably entreated of their fellows. He was un- 
conventional in a marked degree; he possessed character- 
istics highly inappropriate to the sacred office he held; 
he was a proud and determined man; but this is the worst 
of which tolerant criticism need accuse him. 


pls pe unique in the annals of literature, so does the library 
which he collected with such care and bequeathed 
to the University of Cambridge, stand alone among the 
innumerable bibliographical legacies which have been left 
by private collectors to public institutions. Pepys, the 
most human and outspoken of diarists, has become a 
legendary figure, but it is a legendary figure ramparted 
about with so many human touches—there is so much of 
him in every one of us—that we have come to regard him 
not as the busy man of affairs, not as the hard-working, 
painstaking Secretary to the Admiralty, so much as the 
outstanding example of a large section of humanity, 
rather vain, very complacent, a compound of high ideals 
and petty acts, a good, straightforward, intensely preju- 
diced, rather narrow gentleman, perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his position, his clothes, and his collections, 
and not wholly indifferent to the swish of the “ tumultuous 
petticoat.” 

It is probable that there is little hid from us concerning 
Pepys’s life, his hopes and fears, his predilections, or his 
dislikes. Since the great Diary was first translated from 
its original shorthand, and a human soul was found to be 
underlying that mass of documentary evidence of a day 
so far distant, all sorts of searchlights have been directed 
on to the character of its writer, and his personality has 
been subjected to every conceivable variety of test. 
From this trial Samuel Pepys emerges a greater man than 
many have been inclined to allow. His littlenesses, his 
weaknesses, serve but to accentuate his essential and 
fundamental capacity, and, like the Rousseau of the 
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“ Confessions ” (although he never descended to the mean- 
nesses of the Frenchman), he emerges, in spite of his out- 
spoken avowals, a man of parts, of intelligence, with an 
admirable power of seeing the life of his period sanely, 
and seeing it whole. We may count ourselves lucky in 
the fact that he was not a greater man, for, had he been, 
it is probable that we should have then had a diary like 
that of Evelyn, valuable as a record of an interesting 
period in our history, but as lacking in the human touch, 
as cold and precise, as that which the author of “Sylva” 
has left us. Coleridge, in one of the marginalia in his copy of 
Pepys’s Diary, wrote: ‘He was a pollard man, without the 
top (that is, the reason as the source of ideas, or immediate 
yet not sensuous truths, having their evidence in them- 
selves; or the imagination or idealising power, by symbols 
mediating between the reason and the understanding), 
but on this account more broadly and luxuriantly branch- 
ing out from the upper trunk.” It was difficult for the 
poet to make a plain statement clearly, but one sees what 
he means, and we can, I think, leave Pepys’s character at 
that. But few things give a better idea of a man than the 
books he collects and his manner of handling them, and 
in the Pepysian library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
we shall probably gain a juster estimate of Mr. Secretary 
Pepys than from any number of philosophical observations, 
even from so great a genius as Coleridge. 

The most unimaginative must feel something of a thrill 
as he enters the old-world, oak-panelled rooms in which 
are preserved the books collected with such care by the 
man whose name has become a household word, and whose 
personality has such an enduring hold on the minds of 
most of us. There stand the famous oak bookcases, 
eleven in number, which he caused to be constructed, 
and which gave him such “extraordinary satisfaction ” 
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when he received them on August 24, 1661, and within 
them are the books, remaining exactly as he left them, 
arranged in the precise order in which he had placed them. 
As one gazes at these mute evidences of the diarist’s 
care and orderliness, all sorts of entries from his diurnal 
record spring to the mind. ‘‘ Dec. 17, 1666. Spent the 
evening in fitting my books,” he writes, “to have the 
number set upon each, in order to my having an alphabet 
of my whole, which will be of great ease to me ”’; and again: 
“Feb. 4, 1667. Home, and to my chamber, and there 
finished my Catalogue of my books with my own hand.” 
And so on—as when he gets his brother to help in the 
cataloguing, or when the whole household is pressed into 
service “titeling ’’ the books for the year, with the result 
that they all tired their backs, but completed the work 
“to my very good satisfaction.” There we stand in the 
midst of the collection, arranged and “ titled’ as Pepys 
left it; neat and methodical as was the mind of its col- 
lector; catholic in its large embrace of all sorts of subjects, 
as his tastes were catholic. 

The bookcases themselves are things to delight in. 
Handsomely carved, with handles at each end for con- 
venience in moving them; their doors are formed of little 
panes of glass, the glass in the lower divisions being made 
to lift up. All the books are in double rows, the smaller 
ones in front, so that the titles of all are visible. Some of 
them have tickets outside, and as we notice this fact we 
recall an entry in the Diary which reads: ‘‘ To my chamber 
and there to ticket a good part of my books, in order to 
the numbering of them for my easy finding them to read 
as I have occasion.” So far as regular arrangement is 
concerned, this did not consist so much in classification 
as in placing the volumes in order of size; and as a proof 
how carefully this was carried out, we find some short 
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volumes mounted on blocks, gilded over, in order to raise 
them to the required height. One can imagine Pepys 
complacently reviewing his treasures after they had thus 
been set uniformly; and I daresay he found as much plea- 
sure in regarding his regiments of gilt leather as he did 
in the perusing of their contents. 

For, truth to tell, his taste seems to have been better in 
accumulation than in actual reading. Everyone knows 
the story of his struggle to appreciate “ Hudibras ”’ : how, in 
converse one day with Mr. Battersby, the discourse fell 
on this “new book of drollery ”; and how Pepys must 
needs go and buy it, picking it up in the Temple for two 
shillings and sixpence; and how he found it “so silly an 
abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the warrs”’ that 
he was ashamed of it, and later in the same day sold his 
copy to Mr. Townshend for one shilling and sixpence. 
When the second part came out he tried again to like it, 
as the “ world cry it up so mightily,’ but did not succeed. 
Tn this instance, wise by experience, he only borrowed the 
book. Later on his qualms returned, and he bought 
both parts to place in his library. As, however, the copy 
which is now there is of the 1689 edition, he must have got 
rid of this second purchase, and finally procured another 
example. 

Once he bought “an idle, rogueish French book,” 
entitled “ L’escholle des Filles,” in the Strand, but resolved, 
after reading, to burn it, in order that it might not dis- 
grace his books if it should be found among them. He was, 
too, uncertain as to Rochester’s poems, and at first would 
not admit the volume among his treasures; but, as Dr. 
Wheatley attests, it is there, bound and _ lettered 
“Rochester’s Life” —an example of hypocrisy on the part 
of our collector which many, I suspect, could match from 
similar experience of their own or their friends’ collections. 
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The books in the Pepysian library number just three 
thousand, and as the diarist determined not to have more 
than his presses would hold, he probably from time to time 
got rid of surplus volumes, which would, no doubt, 
account for the absence of certain works which one might 
have expected to find in such a catholic assemblage. 
Many of the books were specially bound for him, and when 
this was the case his arms are found stamped on one side 
and his name on the other. References to the Diary will 
bring to light the names of various binders employed, 
just as are to be found there the names of the booksellers 
with whom Pepys dealt, Kirton being one of those chiefly 
patronised. Among the books not rebound one may 
instance a small missal in two volumes, the binding of which 
may conceivably be from the hand of the great Mearne, 
to whose work it bears a strong resemblance. 

Pepys had two book-plates, one containing a portrait 
of himself by Robert White, the engraver; the other repre- 
senting his initials with crossed anchors in a design formed 
by ropes. It was his practice to place one of each in every 
volume he owned—the portrait-plate in front, on the back 
of the title-page; the anchor-plate at the end of the book. 

Apart from the personal interest of the Pepysian library, 
it possesses an immense value from the number of rarities it 
contains. For instance, there are no fewer than nine 
works from the press of Caxton, as well as several examples 
of Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other early and rare 
printers. There are, too, the five volumes of old English 
ballads, embracing the largest series of broadsides ever 
brought together, exceeding in bulk and importance even 
the famous Roxburghe collection in the British Museum. 
On the title-page of this wondrous assemblage Pepys has 
himself written these words: ‘Begun by Mr. Selden: 
Improved by ye addition of many Pieces elder thereto in 
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Time, and the whole continued down to the year 1700, 
when the Form till then peculiar thereto, viz., of the Black 
Letter,* with Pictures, seems (for cheapness’ sake) wholly 
laid aside, for that of the White Letter, without Pictures.” 

Besides this collection, there are volumes of tracts on 
the Popish Plot, six in number, and practically complete; 
four volumes of sea-tracts; and a large assemblage of news- 
pamphlets from January, 1659, to January, 1666. Topo- 
graphers—especially London topographers—will rejoice, 
too, in a couple of thick folio volumes filled with prints and 
engravings on the London of Pepys’s own day and of pre- 
ceding periods. The diarist seems to have been the first to 
collect such illustrations of the city’s history—a char- 
acteristic which has not received its due meed of apprecia- 
tion. He left these volumes to his nephew, who also 
added to them. 

This fact brings us to the reason why the whole of 
Pepys’s collections are now at Magdalene College. At his 
death he bequeathed them, in the first instance, to his 
nephew, John Jackson, with a proviso that they should 
on no account be dispersed. Jackson was to have a life- 
interest in them, and at his death was to leave them to one 
of the universities, at his discretion; but Cambridge, 
Pepys’s alma mater, was to have the preference. In any 
case, a private college rather than a public library was to 
be selected, and of the colleges, Trinity and Magdalene 
were to be preferred over others, and Magdalene (Pepys’s 
own college) was to have a prior claim. It was also 
arranged that whichever college did not benefit by the 


* Those interested in this particular branch of the collection 
should study Mr. H. E. Rollin’s ‘‘ A Pepysian Garland,” in which 
is a full account of these Black-letter Ballads. Another book 
dealing with ‘‘The Spanish Books in Pepys’s Library,”’ by Mr. 
S. Gaselee, is also full of valuable information. 
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legacy was to be appointed visitor, and if at the annual 
inspection any breach of covenant was discovered, the 
library was to be forfeited to the visiting college. 

Pepys was nothing if not a business man; and nothing 
attests his acumen in this respect better than the careful 
provisions of his will, by which he ensured, as completely 
as was humanly possible, the safe custody for ever of his 
beloved books. 

The Pepysian library differentiates Cambridge more 
completely from Oxford than does even the glorious pile 
of King’s College Chapel or the incomparable beauty of 
the “backs.” It is sui generis. No other collection is 
exactly like it; for as you enter its precincts you are, as 
it were, wafted into the spiritual presence of the im- 
mortal diarist. Through the pages of his famous record 
he seems intimate to us as few of the past have become 
intimate; but here, somehow, among the books he loved 
and handled, he is almost more intimate still; and a thought 
of that ghostly, but still genial, presence will give pause to 
the most careless, should they be moved to handle even 
the most insignificant of the treasures roughly—for these 
were the solace and delight of one who, by his writings, 
has given to so many of us delight and solace. 


eel light—have emerged from their manuscript state into 

the glare of publicity—there must have been, there 

must be, thousands which have progressed only as far 

as this first stage, and which have been known only to 

their authors or to those intimate friends who have been 

chosen to share in the partly prepared meal. The story 

of books in manuscript forms, indeed, one of the most 
interesting phases of the history of literature. 

In early days, of course, the relatively few works which 
the labours of the medieval monks produced were in no 
other medium. But what manuscripts many of them 
were! Hardly a page was without its exquisite illumina- 
tion; even the chapter-headings would begin with some 
beautiful initial letter into which a whole history could 
often be read, and were pregnant with the condensed 
thought of a generation less hurried than our own, that 
loved beauty and the production of beautiful things for 
their own sake and not for the “‘ rascal counters ”’ which 
could be obtained for them. 

Before the medieval monks were the classical copyists. 
Earlier still, the hieroglyphics on the monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria may be regarded in the light of almost per- 
manent books in manuscript, as were such later productions 
as the Persian Chronicle, the Rosetta Stone, and the 
Nicene Creed, which Pope Leo the Third ordered to be 
cut in silver. But these things are, after all, hardly what 
we mean when we think of manuscripts which have never 
emerged from their writers’ studies, or at least have never 
been reproduced in their thousands as they are to-day. 
The patient scribe, too, who-laboured six hours a day, 
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according to the anonymous writer of those early times 
who tells us that it was customary ‘“‘ Membranas bis ternas 
sulcare per horas,’ knew that his work was but for the fit 
and few, and that if his audience was a limited, it was also 
sure to be an appreciative, one; and in the knowledge 
was produced the wonderful Book of Kells and the lovely 
Bedford Missal, in which this labour of the writer was 
combined with the exquisite resources of the artist. 

But it is rather of those unpublished books which have 
been produced at a later period, and which are now pre- 
served with such pious care in our great libraries, that we 
think when we talk of books in manuscript—such as are 
to be found in the British Museum amongst the Sloane, 
Lansdowne, Cotton, and other lesser collections; or at 
Oxford, where the Bodleian, the Rawlinson, and the Claren- 
don manuscripts draw students from all parts of the world. 
And still more do we think of the labours of those whose 
industry has been its own reward, and whose “‘ daily line ”’ 
has never gladdened their hearts in the form of a rivulet 
of print flowing through a meadow of margin, as it has been 
bibliographically expressed. 

Luckily for us, many of these delicate and perishable 
treasures have been preserved in more durable form by 
the industry and care of others; sometimes the diffident 
authors have been persuaded to give to mankind what was 
originally meant but for themselves, as was the case with 
Browne’s “ Religio Medici,” written in 1635 merely for the 
Norwich physician’s own amusement. The manuscript 
was known to various friends, and somehow got into the 
hands of a bookseller, who published the little book in 
1642, without the knowledge of its author who, in self- 
defence, was himself obliged to bring out a more correct 
version in the following year. Sometimes the original 
manuscript, through accident, has never reached the 
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printer’s hands, as happened with the first volume of 
Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution,” which, having been lent to 
John Stuart Mill, fell a victim to that philosopher’s maid- 
servant, and perished untimely in a pre-prandial fire. 

Sad has been the fate of other embryo works besides 
Carlyle’s masterpiece! Some have been destroyed by 
sectarian zeal; some have been lost for centuries through 
the necessity of hiding them from this very danger, and 
there is little doubt that the accumulations in banks and 
lawyers’ offices would, if systematically investigated, yield 
quite a harvest in literary remains. It is, indeed, curious 
how much has been recovered from the secret recesses of 
old houses and the forgotten contents of obscure lumber- 
rooms. We know that Dr. Dee’s interesting manuscripts 
were found in the secret drawer of a chest, and how 
Thurloe’s vast collection of state papers literally fell through 
a false ceiling in Lincoln’s Inn, is common knowledge. 
The shops of grocers have before now given up to the 
curious inquirer the dilapidated and fragmentary remains 
of valuable documents; and the chance discovery of the 
manuscript of Evelyn’s Diary in an upper room at 
Wotton forms one of the fascinating incidents in literary 
history. 

Many works have in their manuscript state been saved 
from fire, but how many have perished in that element 
it would be impossible to say, and rather sad to have to 
record. Our rich classical literature is yet not so rich as 
the ancients themselves left it. Of Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
we might certainly accept with equanimity the lacune 
which exist; but that innumerable writings of Tacitus 
should have perished, that out of Livy’s one hundred 
and forty-two books only thirty-five should have come 
down to us, while the extant works of such men as 

10 
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Menander, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Plautus 
are really but fragments—mighty fragments as they are— 
is a thought sufficient to sadden us, except perhaps in 
our schoolboy stage, even after we have become inured 
to the loss through so many hundreds of years. Who 
shall tell what was lost to the world by the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library ? Who can enumerate what has 
perished in other ways—ways due to bigotry or carelessness 
or the mere lust of destruction ? 

We have it on record that the descendants of Leonardo 
da Vinci thought so little of the fame of their great ancestor 
that they indifferently permitted his note-books to rot in 
a garret or to become the prey of vermin. Ménage’s 
pathetic ‘‘ De Bibliothecz Incendio ” was written as the 
result of a fire which destroyed many valuable manu- 
scripts in his library; on the other hand, the collections 
formed by Peiresc were calmly allocated by his niece to 
the furnishing of the grates—a saving in fuel which she 
supposed compensated for the loss of the literary treasures 
whose value she did not, or would not, realise. No small 
quantity of such treasures has gone down into the sea, 
and the labour of years, the fruit of genius, has rotted 
beneath the treacherous calm of the ocean, or has been 
more quickly destroyed by its storms. 

But perhaps, after all, the saddest fate that can overtake 
a manuscript is the poverty of its writer, which sometimes 
prevents his ever perpetuating it in print, or the indiffer- 
ence of the world, which leaves it in its original destructible 
form. Occasionally one comes across in second-hand book- 
shops or in the unconsidered lumber of auction-rooms 
some manuscript to which the workings of a long-forgotten 
brain have given birth and which the love of a long-stilled 
hand has traced with care. Here you will find an elaborate 
essay on a philosophy which has been superseded, but 
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which in its writer’s eyes, no doubt, would have revolution- 
ised thought had it emerged from its pristine state; there 
a treatise on logarithms or a diary of travel. Sometimes it 
is poetry—and often such poetry. It was only the other 
day that I encountered a complete translation of Dante’s 
epic translated into English verse, and obviously represent- 
ing the labour of years. Cary and Longfellow need not 
turn in their graves withenvy. But is there not something 
inexpressibly sad in the thought that so much labour, 
even if not infused with the true Promethean fire, should 
have come to this—to be bandied about in its original 
manuscript in booksellers’ shops, and to be priced at a less 
sum than would buy a copy of Robert Montgomery’s poems 
or Pollok’s “‘ Course of Time” ? 


SOME 
BARGAINS 
IN BOOKS 


collector that he cannot nowadays pick up the bargains 

with which earlier bibliophiles were able to crowd their 
shelves. The virtue of the ‘‘ twopenny box ” is no more; 
the unconsidered trifles of the stalls have all fallen to the 
lynx-eyed Autolycuses of literature. Even the lumber- 
rooms of old country houses fail to reveal the treasures 
they once gave up to the rammager in their dusty recesses ; 
and if, perchance, there be still such unexplored regions, 
it is ten to one but that the saleroom claims them, and in 
the saleroom, “‘towt se scait,” as Montaigne remarked. 
The days when the Harleian Manuscripts were discovered 
hidden away in a false ceiling, when Mr. Dyce picked up 
quarto Shakespeares for a few shillings, when the great 
Heber snapped up innumerable rarities for an old song, 
are gone with the Booksellers’ Row of yesterday. Thus 
the depressed collector reads anew the tale of bargains 
secured in the good old days; and it is the commonest of 
common remarks that one can never pick up such things 
now. ‘This toa great extent is true; but, like all generalisa- 
tions, it admits of qualifications. Indeed, most of us can 
number among our book-collecting friends several who 
point out with pride some treasures which have fallen to 
their guns; some woodcock, so to speak, which the other 
man has missed. One does not, of course, include in such 
small shoots (to carry on the metaphor) the millionaire 
who has battues, his two loaders (or book-agents), his 
battery of hammerless ejectors (otherwise his banking 
account) to bring down the quarry. Such men can’t miss; 
their bag is always a heavy one—so heavy, indeed, that 
they probably hardly know what they have shot. No; 
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the real collector is he who, like Charles Lamb, gloats over 
his prey, and only secures it after self-denial; to whom 
the acquisition of some rarity is a delight, and its contem- 
plation a perpetual joy. To such as these, bargains, even 
rarities, are possible, and the book-lover may take heart 
of grace from some slight records of finds by one who is 
the least among this devoted band. 

In earlier days I bought books because they were curious 
or had nice bindings, or for some such indefensible reason;. 
now I purchase my literary pabulum as nourishment rather 
than as decoration. It thus happens that my trowvailles 
are largely to be traced to a period dating some twenty 
—or is it thirty ’—years back (ehew fugaces /), although, 
like Stradivarius, I have “an eye ”’ still, and only last week 
picked up something. But this is a too recent joy to be 
transferred to cold print. What I mean to say is that 
these things, in spite of the grumblers, do still happen; 
you only require two conditions: a quick eye and a know- 
ledge of what is what, and it is surprising how quickly 
you get into your stride in such matters. Once I collected 
first editions of Dickens—not very judiciously, I fear; 
but the result is a bookcase filled with the immortal 
works, together with a large number of what booksellers 
call “ Dickensiana.”’ I think I got most of mine reason- 
ably, and I know I did not pay too much for the first 
** Pickwick,” with all the extra plates, and containing all 
those “ points”? on which Messrs. Percy Fitzgerald and 
Johnson and Dexter and Kitton have waxed eloquent; 
while my ‘‘ Sunday under Three Heads ” was certainly a 
bargain. The shop at which I secured it has long since 
closed. How could it flourish when it permitted such a 
sacrifice ? 

But it is not about Dickens (whose books have, to 
tell the truth, been written up for all they are worth, 
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intrinsically speaking, and about which I have myself said 
something elsewhere in this volume) that I want to gossip 
for a little. I look through my shelves at random, and I 
find Bret’s magnificent (1773) edition of “ Moliére,” with 
Moreau’s plates, the masterpiece of that wonderful 
illustrator. My copy is in the original calf. This chef 
Weuvre fetches a large price in morocco, if original, 
curiously enough; but the humble two pounds I gave 
for my example, which is as fresh as when published, 
and has the starred pages, etc., may certainly be regarded 
as a bargain. So may my genuine first edition of the 
“ Rikon Basilike ”’ (1648), without printer’s name or place 
of publication. My copy is not in very great condition, 
nor does it contain the rare errata slip; but a couple of 
shillings can hardly be called excessive for what is a very 
scarce volume. No fewer than forty-six editions of this 
much criticised work came out during the first twelve 
months, and this does not include three in Latin, four in 
French, one in Dutch, and one in German. I find several 
other editions among my books, one of the rarest being the 
French translation by Porrée, printed at Rouen by Jean 
Berthelin. Almack, the great authority on “the king’s 
book,” knew of but two perfect copies, and he devotes 
five pages to the consideration of this edition in his mono- 
graph. My copy is bound by Riviere in whole morocco, 
and is curious for another reason. This fine and careful 
binder has here wrongly lettered the book, which bears 
on its back this legend: ‘‘ Milton—Kikon Basilike. Trd. 
par Porrée.”’ A curious mixture of the ‘‘ White King’s ”’ 
book and that of its critic, whose Eikonoclastes is here dimly 
adumbrated ! 

The mention of Charles reminds me that I once collected 
books concerning that monarch and his times. Many of 
these are now priced much higher than they were in the 
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days when I gathered them, and some of those fugitive 
tracts—I think the great collection in the British Museum, 
of which Macaulay made so much use, numbers some forty 
thousand—are of the greatest rarity. I picked up, for a 
shilling, I remember, the little four-sheet brochure entitled 
“ Mistres Parliament Brought to Bed of a Monstrous Child 
of Reformation,” which was scarce enough even in 1809 
to cause Grose to reprint it in his Antiquarian Repertory, 
Bound up with this I have ‘‘ His Majesties Gracious Letter 
from Breda,” read in the House of Lords on May 1, 1660. 
promising reforms which were hardly fulfilled; and in the 
same volume is ‘‘ The Form and Order of the Coronation 
of Charles II., King of Scotland .. . as it was Acted and 
Done at Scoone, the first day of January 1651.” This is 
the edition printed and published at Aberdeen in 1660, 
before it was possible to publish it in London. Both 
these tracts cost me but a few pence. 

I paid but a sovereign for Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan ” 
(1651); and it is not only the first edition, but the first 
issue of that edition, as distinguished by the brilliance 
of the engraved frontispiece, the lines on the sword, 
and the correct spelling of the printer’s name (Andrew 
Crooke) on the title-page; and, besides, has Faithorne’s 
portrait of Hobbes inserted. 

But a far greater bargain was Robert Parsons’s 
“Conference about the Next Succession to the Crowne 
of England ” (1594), which is not only a fine copy, very 
carefully rebound, but has the genealogical table which 
is nearly always missing. Three shillings and sixpence 
secured for me this rare and curious work, in which the 
author supports the claim of the Infanta of Spain to the 
throne of England after the death of Elizabeth. It was 
published by R. Doleman, but its real authors were Robert 
Parsons, Cardinal Allen, and Sir Francis Englefield. 


a Oe 
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The printer is said to have been hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, and it was so rigorously suppressed that it was made 
high treason even to possess a copy. Another book, 
of about the same period, which has a curious interest is 
“ Bizzari Opuscula ” (1565), containing poems by this 
Italian, who dedicated one part of them to Elizabeth and 
another to Mary Queen of Scots, and thus determined to be 
on the side of the angels at any cost. My copy of what is 
a rare and valuable book once belonged to Lord John 


Russell, and cost me (I bought it in a lot with others) on the 


average one shilling ! 

I possess, too, a copy of Sturt’s wonderful engraved 
“Prayer Book” of 1717, in a beautiful contemporary 
binding, and containing the movable circular dial which 
is nearly always missing, as collectors know. If I cannot 
claim this as a bargain, because it was a gift, it at least 
did not cost me anything. The history of this production 
is curious. It was wholly engraved on silver plates (con- 
taining one hundred and fifty Biblical subjects, portraits 
of George I., and the Prince and Princess of Wales, etc.), 
not a word being printed. At first it did not sell well, 
and it was therefore determined to take off a number of 
copies privately, and then to destroy the plates publicly. 
After this the hoarded copies were brought out gradually 
and sold one by one as particular favours, and the engraver 
was at length enabled to recoup himself for his expenditure 
of time and trouble. 

Next to the “ Prayer Book,” the “ Imitation of Christ ” 
comes appropriately. It was only comparatively recently 
that I picked up the rare Elzevir edition without date (a 
reproduction of the engraved title-page is given in Andrew 
Lang’s “ The Library,” in the chapter on Elzevirs) for a 
few shillings. Elzevirs, as collectors know, largely depend 
on their height in millimetres for their value. My 
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“Tmitatio,’ I am glad to say, is of a very satisfactory 
tallness, and is besides one of those productions of the 
famous press which is a rarity on its own account, not to 
be compared with the “ Pastissier Francois” or the 
‘“Aimable Mére de Jésus,” of course, but still a rarity, 
and the day I snapped up my copy I consider a red-letter 
one. Speaking of Elzevirs, I purchased a good many, in 
Paris, in the ’eighties. These had belonged to M. Willems, 
who wrote a book on the subject, it will be remembered, 
and contain illustrative notes in his autograph. It was in 
Paris, too, that I secured the counterfeit Elzevir edition 
of Péréfixe’s ‘‘ Histoire de Henri IV.” for a couple of 
francs, which, with my 1661 edition (bound by Bozerian) 
and that of 1664 in original vellum, forms a pretty little 
group. 

Another French book which is curious for more than 
one reason is a duodecimo volume entitled “‘ L’Art de 
Mettre sa Cravate, par le Baron Emile de l’Empése.”’ 
This has a number of plates showing the various methods 
of tying the stock, and a coloured frontispiece of “ Le 
Baron ”’ by Monnier. But its chief interest lies in the 
fact that it was printed in 1827, by Balzac at the printing- 
press which he set up, and which is so graphically described 
in ‘Illusions Perdues.” It bears the imprint “ Im- 
primerie de H. Balzac, Rue des Marais, N. 17”; and it 
cost me twopence ! 

Space forbids me to enlarge on the mouth-watering (so 
to term them) prices at which I have secured copies of 
books from private presses—Strawberry Hill, Lee Priory, 
about which I gossip in another place; but one I must 
specify—namely, the “ Translations from the German ”’ 
by Miss Cornelia Knight, lady-in-waiting to the Princess 
Charlotte, whose autobiography is well known. This was 
printed at the private press at, Frogmore for Queen Char- 
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lotte, by E. Harding, in 1812, and is one of thirty copies 
issued for the use of the Queen and her intimate friends. 
Of Pickering’s Diamond Classics, too, I have a complete 
set, including the rarer of the two editions of “ Horace,” 
and two copies of the still scarcer “ Virgil.” For these 
two volumes I paid less than for many of the commoner 
ones. But, then, that sort of thing does happen 
occasionally ! 

T have little room to speak of one of the most interesting 
by-ways in book-collecting—I mean such books as bear the 
autographs of former notable possessors. In this direc- 
tion one has frequently a good chance of snapping up 
bargains, as such things often escape the eyes of the busy 
bookseller. This was the case when I secured “ Bubb 
Dodington’s Diary ’—a common enough book in itself— 
containing the Holland House book-plate, manuscript 
notes by the first Lord Holland, and innumerable margina- 
lia, with a long account of Dodington contributed to the 
European Magazine for June, 1784, by Horace Walpole, 
to whom the volume originally belonged—for four 
shillings. Also must I put down to a bookseller’s over- 
sight the fact that I bought Andrea Maffei’s transla- 
tion of Moore’s “ Loves of the Angels ’’—the identical 
copy, containing a long letter of admiration, which he 
sent to the poet. Moore, in his diary for June, 1835, notes 
receiving it, ““ accompanied by a letter from the translator 
addressed Per Villustre e nobile Signor Tommaso Moore, 
and full of all sorts of flattering things about my divino 
poema,” as he says. Two shillings was hardly a high price 
to pay for this, was it ? especially as it contains Moore’s 
book-plate as well. 

That various works I have by ‘“ Orion ”’ Horne should 
prove to be presentation copies is not so surprising, as 
that sadly forgotten writer was a great bestower of his 
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own productions; but a presentation copy by Matthias 
(almost as much forgotten as Horne) of his ‘‘ Pursuits of 
Literature” is not so common. Mine was sent by him, 
with a Latin inscription in his unmistakable handwriting, 
to Beilby Porteous, Bishop of London, who in a note on 
the title records receiving it; so that this volume, for which 
I gave sixpence, has a double interest in bearing the auto- 
graph of two celebrities. My Aldine edition of ‘‘ Aulus 
Gellius ” (1515), once belonging to Lord Byron, and was 
bought by a former owner at the sale of the poet’s effects 
on July 6, 1827; a volume of Marchmont Needham’s 
Tracts, with Isaac D’Israeli’s book-plate and autograph 
notes; Jeremy Bentham’s copy of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Contrat 
Social ” (the rare Amsterdam edition of 1762, printed there 
because prohibited in France and Switzerland), with his 
autograph signature; and a presentation copy of “Ion ”’ 
from Talfourd to the Lord Commissioner Bosanquet ; Henry 
Thomas Buckle’s copy of Harris’s “ Lives of the Stuarts,” 
having the book-plate and autograph of the author of 
*‘ Civilisation in England ”’; and the Barbou edition of 
** Juvenal’’ which belonged to Henry Reeve, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Greville Diaries,’ and in which he has written: 
*‘ Juvenal raked up the rottenness of vice, but Persius 
cleft the putrid hearts of vicious men ’’—these are among 
the volumes which have come into the landing-net of a 
rather catholic-minded and on the whole, lucky, angler. 


ANDREW 
MARVELL 


MONG the names of English worthies which would 
MN seem to hold on to fame with an ever-loosening 
grasp is that of Andrew Marvell, poet and satirist, a 
man who in hisday attracted the notice of hiscontemporaries 
in a very marked degree, but who in these later times is 
known—where he is known at all—chiefly by the eupho- 
nious charm of his name. Born in 1621, he died in 1678, 
so that his not uneventful life was passed during a period 
which was perhaps the most eventful in English annals. 
Indeed, he seems to have been one of those whose natural 
levity and sprightliness were sobered by contact with cir- 
cumstances in which there was either too little or too 
much of both. 

During his college days (he was at Trinity, Cambridge), 
Marvell, whose natural abilities had already declared them- 
selves, was destined to become the objective of Jesuitical 
intrigue, and is even said to have been inveigled to London 
by the emissaries of that Church, which sought to recruit 
its ranks from among the ablest of the rising generation. 
That he escaped their machinations is well known; but, 
as one of the writers who have dealt with his career puts 
it, “he seems to have been beset by more formidable 
enemies in his own bosom ’’; which, being interpreted, 
means that he neglected his studies and gave so much 
license to his desires that he was regarded as having for- 
feited the consideration of his college, where, however, he 
is said to have taken his B.A. degree in 1638. 

A period of travel followed, during which he visited 
Rome, and for the first time met Milton, then residing 
in the Eternal City, whose lifelong friend he was to become. 
In the intervals of sight-seeing Marvell began his career 
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as a satirist, and from this period date his attacks on 
Flecknoe and that Lancelot Joseph de Maniban who was 
one of the earliest to attempt the delineation of character 
from handwriting. But more serious duties were in store 
for Marvell; and, as a result of Milton’s efforts on his 
behalf, he became assistant Latin secretary to Bradshaw, 
whose notoriety as the presiding judge at the trial of 
Charles the First has outlived his undoubted capability 
as a lawyer. His new post brought Marvell under the 
notice of Cromwell, and when a tutor was required for 
Dutton, the Protector’s nephew and ward, Marvell was 
selected for the post; four years later he attained the 
more important position of assistant Latin secretary, 
with Milton, to Cromwell. It would have been strange, 
considering how closely his lot was thrown in with the 
politics of the time, had not Marvell looked to the House of 
Commons as a fresh field for his activity; and, in effect, he 
sought the suffrages of Hull, which town he represented 
from soon after Cromwell’s death to the end of his own 
life, a period of nearly twenty years. His duties must 
have been no light ones, for we are told that he was accus- 
tomed regularly to send his constituents, every post-night 
during the sitting of the House, an account of its proceed- 
ings, together with such comments as might be illuminative 
to those whom he represented; in a word, he took his 
duties seriously, and when it is added that he kept a sharp 
~ eye on local interests and held himself apart from faction, 
enough will have been said to show that he was a member 
of whom his constituents might well be proud. It is 
interesting to know that Marvell was one of the last of those 
who received payment for their services in the House, 
before the practice was revised in our own time, the rate 
being then two shillings a day for borough, and four 
shillings for county, members. 
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In 1663 he again left England, this time as secretary to 
the embassy, headed by Lord Carlisle, which visited 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark; but this seems to have been 
the only occasion on which his parliamentary duties 
were seriously interfered with, as for the remainder of his 
life he was a close and industrious parliamentarian. The 
letters which Marvell wrote to his constituents afford 
valuable and interesting, often amusing, sidelights on 
the course of parliamentary procedure and those unfore- 
seen incidents to which the contending opinions of many 
men invariably give rise. Disputes between the two 
Houses were of frequent occurrence; the levying of grind- 
ing taxes, the upsetting of trade and commerce, the in- 
troduction of trivial and often absurd measures—these 
were then, as now, matters of grave concern to those who 
had the welfare of the nation at heart and were not moved 
by selfish considerations. Marvell was one of those who 
stood for constitutional government, and he has been 
identified with Cromwell’s drastic upheaval because he 
was the friend of Milton, and saw in the Protector the one 
vital force able to quell disorder and anarchy, rather than 
because he was a willing witness to the dethronement 
and execution of the king. Indeed, he was essentially 
monarchic in feeling, and had Charles acted constitu- 
tionally Marvell would have remained one of his firmest 
supporters. The point is worth insisting upon, because 
events caused Marvell to take a side with which he was only 
in sympathy in so far as that side stood for the evocation 
of law and order out of disorder and lawlessness. That 
he was looked upon unfavourably by the Court is natural 
enough; under such a condition of social life as then ob- 
tained, an honest and upright man could hardly have 
been regarded by that dissolute society in any other way 
than one of fear and uncertainty; obviously no upright or 
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honest man would have wished to be otherwise regarded. 
But if Danby feared him, Rupert was his friend, and even 
Charles the Second showed him as much respect as it was 
in his easy-going nature to show anyone. The famous 
interview in which the Minister, on behalf of his master, 
tried to bribe the patriot is too well known to need repeti- 
tion (it has, too, been made the subject of a well-known 
picture). It once and for all showed the Court that it was 
beyond even its power to soften a poor man by golden gifts, 
as the Court had long before learnt that it was useless 
to attempt bullying one who was both single-minded and 
fearless. 

Marvell’s works are to-day read only by the curious; 
even the names of them are strange in the ears of the multi- 
tude, although the publication of the beautiful Nonsuch 
Press edition has done much to revive his memory. 
The one on which his fame chiefly rests is the ‘‘ Rehearsal 
Transpros’d,’’ which had its origin in his controversy 
with Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, in 1672. 
Marvell had for his opponent a man whose intolerance and 
bigotry were notable even in an age when bigotry and in- 
tolerance were carried to extreme lengths; he afforded fair 
game for the poet’s invective, and Marvell, who hit hard 
with a biting satire and an incisive parry and thrust, 
found in the Churchman, whom Burnet the broad-minded 
and Father Petre the Jesuit regarded with equal diffidence 
and disfavour, an easy if not a worthy prey. Parker 
emerged from Marvell’s hands such a ridiculous figure 
that even the Court was perforce obliged to acknowledge 
it, and to join in the ridicule of his enemy. 

Four years later Marvell in his “ Mr. Smirke; or, the 
Divine in Mode,” tilted no less successfully against Dr. 
Turner, who had attacked Croft, Bishop of Hereford, 
whose “‘ The Naked Truth; or, the True State of the Primi- 
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tive Church,” impartially enjoined forbearance and charity 
on both sides, a doctrine hardly likely to be pleasing to 
the intolerance then rampant in high ecclesiastical places. 
Marvell’s judgment on Croft’s work may be summed up 
in this passage: ‘“‘ It is a book of that kind that no Chris- 
tian can peruse it without wishing himself to have been 
the author, and almost imagining that he is so; the con- 
ceptions therein being of so eternal an idea that every man 
finds it to be but a copy of the original in his own 
mind.” 

One other controversial piece, emanating, as has been 
well said, from Marvell’s disinterested love of fair-play, 
deserves mention. This was his defence of John Howe 
the Nonconformist from the unfair attacks of various 
opponents. It is said to be very scarce, and is perhaps 
chiefly important as further indicating the temperament 
of its author, which urged him, like some literary knight- 
errant, to go forth and defend those who were in any way 
afflicted or distressed. 

As a poet, Marvell is chiefly characterised by his love 
of nature, by a classic delicacy of presentment, and by a 
certain measure of that wit which so appealed to the 
gentle Elia; but his verse exhibits many of those conceits 
which are to be found so liberally scattered throughout 
the work of the poets of this period. Some of his best 
poems have been embalmed in the ‘Golden Treasury,” 
where “‘ Thoughts in a Garden,” one of his most shacdete 
and freshest efforts, isto befound. In “ The Fair Singer,”’ 
“The Emigrants,” and the “‘ Coronet ”’ will be discovered 
enshrined many tender lines and beautiful thoughts; 
but Marvell’s genius can hardly be said to have succeeded 
in sustained effort, and probably his most famous and 
pathetic lines were those he wrote on Charles the First, 
which have such a haunting beauty: 
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“* While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands, 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene; 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed’’; 


while Tennyson, as we know on Fitzgerald’s authority, 
considered as “sublime ’’ the two lines in his ‘‘ Coy 
Mistress ’ running: 


“But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near.” 


Marvell’s name does not enter so largely into contem- 
porary literature as one might suppose. Evelyn says 
nothing about him, and Pepys, in a single allusion, merely 
remarks on one of his satires that it “‘ made my heart ake 
to read, it being so sharp and so true.” His close connec- 
tion and friendship with Milton, of course, did no little 
to add to his fame; but when Landor wished to give us an 
imaginary conversation between the two men he showed 
them deep in a discussion on the art and structure of 
comedy; and not the burning questions of the times, but 
“the proper and requisite unities ’’ formed the staple of 
their discourse. 

As a man, Marvell was characterised by a deep-seated, 
though by no means a stern or severe, morality; his in- 
tegrity earned him the name of the “ British Aristides.” 
When he saw sham and falseness he hit hard at them; 
and the fact that he was not always delicate or restrained 
in controversy (as he always was in his poetical effusions) 
is perhaps rather to be traced to the period in which he 
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lived than to his own character, although his passionate 
vehemence in the cause of right and justice would in any 
age have made him a fearless and redoubtable satirist. 
Mr. Rogers, in an essay on Marvell in the Edinburgh Review 
for January, 1844, says of him that “ amidst corruption 
perfectly unparalleled he still continued untainted... . 
The integrity and patriotism which distinguished him in 
his relations to the Court also marked all his public con- 
duct.... Heseems to have been as amiable in his private 
as he was estimable in his public character.”” And these 
admirably chosen words may be regarded as an essentially 
true epitaph. 

The most complete edition of Marvell’s works was that 
edited by Dr. Grosart, in four volumes, during the years 
1872-74; and Mr. G. A. Aitken made a carefully chosen 
selection in 1892, and again in 1898. The earlier editions 
comprise the folio issued in 1681, to which a preface was 
contributed by his widow; while nearly a hundred years 
later—to be precise, in 1776—another edition was pub- 
lished by Captain Thompson. In 1832 John Dove brought 
out his “ Life of Andrew Marvell, the Celebrated Patriot; 
with Extracts and Selections from his Prose and Poetical 
Works,” a duodecimo volume on which Henry Rogers 
based the article already referred to. Many of Marvell’s 
satires, which had been circulated in manuscript, were 
collected in “‘ Poems on Affairs of State,’’ which was first 
printed in 1689, but it is on his lyrical poems, many of 
which contain such tender beauties, that his fame as a 
poet chiefly rests. 


CULTY” concerning the famous Dr. Radcliffe set me writing 
this paper, the reader will at once realise that its head- 

ing is in the form of a paronomasia in which, on his own 
showing, Charles Lamb was often happy. Indeed, I 
do not intend discussing the ability to anecdotise, so to 
term it, which is one more widely prevalent than might 
be imagined, but rather do I want to set down a few of 
those stories about doctors which have helped to humanise 
them to their patients. A book of bedside memorabilia 
should, one thinks, be easy to compile. But the matter 
is prone to be too one-sided for it to rise to epic heights. 
Your wit requires a corresponding alertness of mind for 
his jests to be supreme. You must have something for 
your sword to cut against, and an enfeebled patient is 
hardly likely to bandy words with one who can stop a mot 
with a pill or pour a draught over a retort. The doctor 
can cut and come again, and you can but smile and smile 
and be a victim. Thus you degenerate into a sycophant 
and return a sickly acceptance to the medico’s breezy jests 
without the power to cap him, that last resource equally 
of the bored or the delighted. One patient, indeed, did 
most effectually cap his medical attendant. He night- 
capped him. Most of us know the story. An operation 
had been successfully performed. The “subject’s”’ life 
had been saved. When he could move, he caught hold of 
his night-cap and threw it at the doctor (Sir Astley 
Cc »per, it is said). “I pocket the affront,’ exclaimed 
the astounded recipient, who, on examining the headgear 
subsequently, found a thousand-pound banknote rolled 
up within it. There was no -objection to take such a 
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princely guerdon from a live and grateful patient; but 
what shall be said of the physician who, coming to see 
one he was attending, found him dead and his hand 
tightly clenched? Opening it, the doctor discovered a 
guinea. “ Ah, that’s obviously for me,” he observed, 
and pocketed the fee. The subject of fees reminds one 
inevitably of Abernethy, and although I do not intend to 
repeat any other of the innumerable stories of that rather 
redoubtable man, I must tell this one. A lady had con- 
sulted him, and at the end of the interview laid two sover- 
eigns on the table. Abernethy, at a glance, saw that the 
two accustomed shillings were lacking. As if by accident 
he upset the money on the floor, and after having recovered 
the gold continued his search. ‘‘ What are you looking 
for, doctor 2”? exclaimed the visitor. ‘‘ For the two 
shillings, madam.” The hint, needless to say, was taken. 

As a matter of fact, you must take the hints of doctors 
just as you must take their physic; unless, indeed, you have 
the courage of Moliére, who is said to have thrown his 
draughts out of the window. “I hope you followed my 
prescription,” said the doctor. ‘‘ My dear fellow, I should 
have broken my legs if I had !” 

You must, I suppose, have a very large practice or be 
very independent to tell the truth to a patient: “I would 
not have your Majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms,” 
once exclaimed Dr. Radcliffe to William III. The King 
said nothing, but Radcliffe was never sent for again. 
The story is characteristic of the man who refused to attend 
Queen Anne, and was not only assailed by the populace in 
consequence, but was also within an ace of being repri- 
manded by the House of Commons. 

T naturally here linger over the stories told of Radcliffe. 
One of the best is that which concerns a passage of words 
he once had with his neighbour in Bow Street, Sir Godfrey 
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Kneller, about a certain doorway into the latter’s garden. 
Radcliffe had desired to have the use of this, and Kneller 
readily gave his consent. But the doctor’s servants made 
such a havoc among the beds that the painter sent word 
that he would have to brick the entrance up if the nuisance 
continued. “Tell him,” said Radcliffe, ‘‘ he can do any- 
thing he likes with it but paint it,’ to which came the 
startling rejoinder, “‘ And tell Dr. Radcliffe that I can take 
anything from him but his physic.” 

On another occasion the doctor tried a fall with a 
humbler person, but came off no better. He would 
never pay his bills if he could help it, and one day a paviour 
caught him in Bloomsbury Square, where he was then 
living, and demanded the settlement of an old score. 
“Why, you rascal,” exclaimed the doctor, “‘ do you pre- 
tend to be paid for such bungling ? Why, you have spoiled 
the pavement and then covered it over to hide your bad 
work.” “‘ Doctor,” replied the man, “mine is not the 
only bad work the earth hides.” ‘‘ You dog,” retorted 
Radcliffe, ‘are you a wit? You must be poor. Come 
in !”—and paid him. 

The mortuary jest, as it may be called, is, of course, 
frequently to be met with in connection with the pro- 
fession. The reply of Frederick the Great’s doctor is 
the classic instance: ‘‘ You have sent a good many into 
the next world, I suppose,’’ once remarked the monarch. 
“Not so many as your Majesty, nor with such honour to 
myself,” was the courtly rejoinder. The reply of Wood- 
ward to Mead, with whom he once fought a duel, is some- 
thing in the nature of Kneller’s rejoinder to Radcliffe. 
Mead had disarmed his opponent and called on him to 
beg for his life. ‘‘ Not till I am your patient,” was the 
answer. And the epigram on Sir John Hill, who, like 
Garth, tried to mix the useful with the sweet by employ- 
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ing his leisure in the concoction of poetry, is of the same 
calibre. Some wit had thus apostrophised him: 


“The worse that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes 
Is to take thine own physic, and read thine own rhymes.” 


Whereupon a still more malicious enemy wrote: 


“No! Let the order be reversed, 
Or else unlashed his crimes; 
For if he takes his physic first, 

He’ll never read his rhymes.” 


This last may be matched by the quatrain which Dr. 
I. Lettsom, the Quaker physician and friend of George 
III., is said to have written on himself 


““ When patients come to I, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em; 
Then—if they choose to die— 
What’s that to I ?—I lets ’em.”’ 


Dr. Johnson once said, truly enough, that physicians 
did more good to mankind, without a prospect of reward, 
than any profession of men whatever; and the anecdotes 
that record instances of self-abnegation on the part of 
famous doctors who have refused to take any recompense 
for their skill and attention are innumerable. The cele- 
brated Dr. Mead, a proud and passionate man, was as 
ready to do good by stealth as was Dr. Fothergill or Dr. 
Baillie. In no profession does the bluff manner conceal 
the warm heart more than in that of medicine. But its 
practitioners have not always been fairly treated. The 
Chinese method of paying your doctor while you are well 
and ceasing to do so directly you are ill sounds logical, 
and would, I imagine, be readily acceptable to the 
faculty; but that a doctor should be actually fined, as one 
was at Dijon, in 1386, for not having cured a person whose 
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recovery he had undertaken, seems to err on the side of 
great-grandmotherly government. Nor would it be satis- 
factory to many well-meaning practitioners if the method 
employed by Goutram, King of Burgundy, was of universal 
acceptance. His consort, Austrigilda, being at the point 
of death, desired that her two physicians might be killed 
and buried with her, a wish promptly complied with by her 
husband. The story is told by M. de Saint Foix, who, 
however, does not say whether the lady made the request 
from attachment to her medicos or as a punishment for 
their want of success. 

The chance of such a fate as this might have given pause, 
one would imagine, to the ardent following of medicine, 
at least in those earlier superstitious days, had not doctors 
then realised that their safety lay in playing on the credu- 
lity of their patients, as Jacques Coctier, the physician 
of Louis XI., realised when he once told his master that the 
royal demise would follow his own by exactly a week. 

It would be interesting to detail anecdotes of such 
men as Sir Theodore Mayerne, who doctored Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII., James I., Charles I. and Charles II., 
and whose belief in weird and recondite remedies could 
not save the life of Henry, Prince of Wales; or of Sir 
Edward King, who once bled Charles II. at a critical 
moment and saved his life, to be rewarded by the Privy 
Council with a grant of £1,000—which, by-the-by, was never 
paid him; or of Mead and Cheseldon, who attended 
Newton in his last illness, and of whom Pope once wrote, 
“T’ll try what Mead and Cheseldon advise,” thus giving 
them another claim to immortality; or of Baillie, the 
fashionable physician of the Regency, to whom Rogers 
referred when he wrote to Tom Moore and told him that 
“Bile and Baillie have been my only companions ”’; 
or of Holford, whose name is, indissolubly connected with 
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the exhumation of Charles I., concerning which he wrote 
| an interesting narrative; or, to make an end, of how many 
| others, who have ministered to the ills to which flesh 


is heir, and have earned the gratitude of successive 
generations. 


Ren I HAVE mentioned in another chapter that Matthew 
DRESSES Arnold once laid it down as his opinion that “ parody 
was a vile art,” and there is little doubt that many 
people so consider it. We do not like tricks played with 
our favourites. There is an air of desecration about these 
attempts to ape what we would hold sacrosanct. There 
is an implied desire to ridicule, although as often as not 
no ridicule is actually intended. For can we imagine 
Thackeray, whose “ Prize Novels”’ are among the finest 
things in this genre; or Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, or J. K. 
Stephen, who has explicitly explained his reverent attitude 
towards Browning, whom he once parodied in an un- 
forgettable thing in “ Lapsus Calami’’; or Mr. Adrian 
Ross, or Sir Owen Seaman, or Mr. J. C. Squire: can we 
imagine, I say, any of these being actuated by a desire 
merely to hold others up to ridicule ? 

English literature is specially rich in parody, but of all 
the efforts that have been produced in this direction, 
the best known and the most popular are undoubtedly 
those which James and Horace Smith published as 
*“ Rejected Addresses,” rather over one hundred years 
ago; yet it is probable enough that they are many who 
are still in some doubt as to the origin of the work and the 
reason for its title. 

When the rebuilding of Drury Lane Theatre, after the 
fire which destroyed it in 1809, was on the eve of comple- 
tion three years later, and the authorities were busy over 
the preparations for the famous first night, they bethought 
themselves of that form of inauguration generally 
adopted in such circumstances—an address to be delivered 
from the stage to open the new venture. Accordingly 
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they invited, through the medium of advertisement, 
from all and sundry, addresses, one of which should be 
spoken on the occasion. It was a wild idea, on the face 
of it, because if you give the poetaster an inch he will 
give you more than an ell of rhyme. All Parnassus 
was in an uproar. From the heights and the slopes, but 
chiefly from the base of that mythical mount, came con- 
tributors with their burden of verse and prose. The 
imagination boggles at the plight of those unhappy ones 
who were selected to judge the comparative merits of this 
rush of rhyme, but one cannot withhold a meed of admira- 
tion for the courage which should calmly await the on- 
slaught of the rejected. 

History does not tell us what happened, but we know 
that, in the end, Byron, himself associated with the 
management, produced the necessary ode, “ at the risk,”’ 
as he said, “‘ of offending a hundred scribblers and a dis- 
cerning public ’’**—and the hundred and one other effusions 
were declined with thanks. 

It would seem that Mr. Ward, the managerial secretary, 
must have recognised the humour of the situation, for 
it was in consequence of a hint thrown out by him exactly 
six weeks before the opening night, that James and Horace 
Smith set to work on their task of parodying not only some 
of those who may reasonably have been supposed likely 
to have sent in addresses, but also such illustrious con- 
temporary writers as would certainly never have thought 
of doing so. 

James Smith was in London at the time and his brother 


* Whitbread was among the writers of addresses, and included 
in his lines a reference to the long-suffering Phoenix. Sheridan, 
once asked how Whitbread had described it, replied, ‘‘ Like a 
poulterer; it was green and red and yellow and blue; he did not 
let us off a single feather.” 
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at Cheltenham, and the two had thus not merely shortness 
of time, but also distance from each other to contend 
against. The undertaking was, therefore, especially when 
we consider its almost uniform excellence, a veritable 
tour de force. The work of collaboration was made less 
complicated than it might have been by each writer 
taking a special poet as a model on which to hang his 
parodial garment. Thus James wrote the imitations of 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, Cobbett, and 
the travesty of the George Barnwell ballad; and Horace 
produced those on Scott, Johnson, M. G. Lewis, and Moore; 
while the Byron was the work of both, James contributing 
the first stanza, and Horace the rest. One poem—‘ An 
Address without a Phoenix ’—was actually original, and 
was contributed by Horace. 

It is not now necessary to insist on the striking result 
achieved, because the little book has long since become 
one of the minor classics of the language. Nor need it be 
told again how Scott was himself deceived, and declared 
that he must have written ‘A Tale of Drury Lane,” and 
forgotten it; nor is it necessary, as once it might have been, 
to draw attention to the remarkable pastiche of certain 
portions of ‘The Curse of Kehama,” in ‘The Re- 
building’; nor to repeat the praise which has been 
lavished on “‘The Theatre,” in which the masterly 
imitation of Crabbe’s manner is only less admirable than 
the: vivid picture presented of the interior of an early 
nineteenth-century playhouse. 

All these things have passed beyond the range of criti- 
cism; they are firmly established as classics in their 
special sphere. The strange thing is that there should have 
been any difficulty in getting them published; that any 
publisher should have thought twice about accepting them. 
The great and generally discriminating John Murray 
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refused to give the modest £20 asked for the manuscript. 
His excuse is that the work was never actually submitted 
to him, and that, knowing the Smiths to be brothers-in- 
law of Cadell, he not unnaturally supposed that that pub- 
lisher had been offered the book and had refused it. Seven 
years after its publication, when it had already run 
through no fewer than sixteen editions, Murray bestirred 
himself and purchased the copyright for £131; thus, 
though tardily, associating himself with one of the most 
conspicuous literary successes of the day. 

It was John Miller who took what John Murray had 
refused, and under his e@gis ‘‘The Rejected Addresses ” 
appeared on the day Drury Lane was reopened— 
October 10, 1812. 

The success of the book was instantaneous, and, like 
Byron after the publication of ‘“‘ Childe Harold,” the 
Smiths awoke to find themselves famous. 

By the time the third edition had been called for 
they had realised no less than £1,000, and this substantial 
reward for their labours went hand in hand with that 
social success which an age less complex than our own 
so often provided for the literary man. The Smiths 
became, at a bound, persone gratissime in London 
society, where they were to meet, not without occasional 
trembling—proved to be quite uncalled for—some of 
those already illustrious ones whom they had parodied. 
Indeed, they became famous in a variety of circles, and 
their amiable characters made them liked where their 
brilliant jeu d’esprit had made them known. To-day, 
however, well remembered as their principal effort. is, 
they themselves have become rather shadowy personages. 
They are somewhat like ‘“‘ Single Speech Hamilton,” and 
live by a solitary effort. Not that they were content to 
rest on this tour de force,and Horace, who was a stockbroker, 
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and James, who was a solicitor, combined the industry 
of professional writers with attention to their other 
more prosaic labours, and somehow managed to find 
time for those claims which society laid on them. Thus, 
in this case, the unusual spectacle was witnessed of busi- 
ness men dividing their time between bears and bulls, 
the quillets, and cases and tenures, as Hamlet phrases 
it, and the gayer forms of literature and the gayer forms 
of life. Horace, too, wrote ‘‘ Brambletye House,”’ which 
has survived so many historical novels of that day, 
although you will not meet many people who have read it; 
and James, who possessed a specially happy knack of 
emitting those impromptus and vers de société which once 
gave a man at least a “‘ bubble reputation,’”’ when repeated 
in such centres as the salon of the gorgeous Lady 
Blessington, is still found occasionally, in anthologies, with 
his lines on that beautiful lady’s carriage, and his quatrain 
about Craven Street and its then legal denizens, so ably 
capped by Sir John Rose in lines equally well remembered. 
Apart from such occasional effusions, there is evidence 
that the brothers were witty and amusing in themselves 
as well as in their writings, and their bon mots, if not on 
the high level attained by those of Sydney Smith or 
Rogers or Luttrell, were repeated among the gay and 
fashionable throng of which they found themselves, 
thanks to their one startling success, welcome members. 
As an example of James’s facility in impromptu verses, 
the following is characteristic: 
‘*In England rivers all are males— 
For instance, Father Thames. 
Whoever in Columbia sails 
Finds them Ma’amselles or dames. 
Yes, there the softer sex presides, 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Mrs. Sippy rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri”’; 
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while he once at least enunciated a good thing which, 
one feels, would have delighted ‘‘ Peter Plymly ”’; for, on 
| someone telling him that a certain lady was accustomed 
| to keep the works of male and female writers in separate- 
bookcases, he remarked, quick as lightning, ‘I suppose 
she does not wish them to increase.” 

But, after all, it is by “‘ The Rejected Addresses ”’ that 
James, in spite of his witticisms, and Horace, in spite of 
his excursion into historical romance, will continue to 
be remembered, 
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many people seem to realise. To hit the happy 

mean between over-elaboration and too great an 
allusiveness, is to have paved the way to social success. 
How often has one not heard a good story spoiled in the 
telling; how often does not a story degenerate in unskilful 
hands into a tear-compelling monologue. And yet, so 
curiously constructed is human nature that a man will 


T= art of story-telling is a far more difficult one than 


_ resent the accusation of being an unsuccessful raconteur 


as surely as he will resent it being said that he has no sense 
of humour—and that, as we all know, is what no one can 
be brought to believe. In the far distant days when 
stories began to be told—and those days are lost in what 
Macaulay was fond of terming the mists of immemorial 
antiquity, the story-teller’s task must have been a rela- 
tively easy one; for the chances were that none of his 
auditory had ever heard the thing before, and as he pro- 
ceeded with the narrative he could detect the growing 
interest and wonder on the faces of the listeners, and was 
recompensed by the ‘‘ sudden glorying,”’ as old Hobbes 
has it, on their countenances, as he reached his 
dénouement. Now every year makes the raconteur’s task 
an ever increasingly difficult one, for not only does Time 
eliminate the chances of a story remaining original, but it 
broadens the basis (as they say in financial circles) of 
general knowledge to such an extent, that it is probable 
the period will arrive when every possible permutation 
of a tale will have been arrived at, and the narrator’s 
only chance of success will lie in the art with which he is 
able to elaborate or conde; ie, as the case may be, his story. 


The golden age of such things is gone. It went out 
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simultaneously with the arrival of the portmanteau word, 
and the hypnotising effects of the cheaper forms of 
journalism. Condensation has been carried to a fine art, 
and potted tales followed on potted plays (as one remembers 
they were once called), and the highest form of narrative 
became the anecdote—and as such it has remained. 
Nowadays we have no time to listen to anything 
lengthier; and the anecdote (which may be called the 
story in its most complete form of condensation) remains 
master of the field, just as talk has superseded conversa- 
tion. 

Scott was a born raconteur, but his methods are as 
démodés as is the form and construction of his novels; 
and were he alive to-day (and, after all, one can never think 
of him as quite dead) he would be reduced to the elliptic 
method if he would hold his audience as in more spacious 
days he held the guests at Abbotsford or the convives 
at Carlton House. 

Yes, there is no doubt that it is the anecdote that sur- 
vives the processes by which so many good stories have 
passed into the limbo of forgotten things. Its compressed 
form; its appeal to the quick apprehensiveness of the 
listener; its point almost reached before the exordium 
has died upon the lips; its compactness of structure; 
the anticipatory gleam lighting up for the agile mind what 
is to come and, as it were, forming footnotes to the intelli- 
gence, all concur in making it acceptable at the moment 
and a thing to be garnered against the time when its 
hearer comes (as do we not all come ?) to the memoir 
stage of our lives; not always the most memorable in a 
man’s or woman’s career as it may be. 

Dr. King, in those pleasant “‘ Anecdotes of his Own 
Time,”’ in which is to be found one of the best and most 
beautiful of stories, has this pregnant passage: “‘ A story. 
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well told,” he says, “ and well applied, is not only the most 
delightful part of a private conversation, but is generally 
of good use in a public assembly where any important 
matter is to be debated; for it embellishes the most eloquent 
oration; it awakes and keeps up the attention of the 
audience; it puts the adverse party in good humour, 
and has sometimes a greater weight and influence than the 
most powerful and persuasive arguments ”’; and he adds, 
“A story-teller is the most agreeable or the most dis- 
agreeable character we can meet with.” 

This is so true that the characters of two of our least 
ethical monarchs are more clearly differentiated in their 
diverse ways of telling a story than probably in anything 
else; for Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, has left on record 
that he had heard Charles II. relate the same tale five or 
six times (for the Merry Monarch had a fearsome way of 
repeating himself), and yet always with pleasure, because 
the witty King ever and anew embellished it with fresh 
facts, and yet retained its essential accuracy. On the 
other hand, George IV. used so frequently to tell the same 
story in the identical words, that at least one of his auditors 
was wont to grow restive, and it is known that Sir Philip 
Francis, of whose rough retorts Rogers has left us a well- 
known instance, having been victimised by his royal host 
beyond endurance, could stand it no longer, and used. to 
break into the middle of the wearisome discourse, with 
‘* Well, sir, well 2”’ or, as another version has it, ‘‘ And the 
point, sir, the point ?”’ 

Was it, one wonders, this identical story with which 
the Prince kept George Selwyn engaged, in the hall of 
Brooks’s, what time the Committee was occupied upstairs 
in electing Sheridan to the Club, almost in the very pres- 
ence of the man who had sworn perpetually to blackball 
him? We all know that the Prince had one tremendous 
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tale about Waterloo, at which battle he had come to per- 
suade himself that he had been present, being accus- 
tomed to turn to the hero of the fight himself, and ask, 
“Wasn’t it so, Arthur 2?” to which the warrior would 
reply, with a grim smile, “ I have often heard you say so, 
sir.” 

But, after all, monarchs are privileged persons, and may, 
if anyone may, repeat themselves with embellishments 
or otherwise. Too often the mere man trenches.on such 
illustrious prerogatives; and, like the gentleman men- 
tioned by Horace, extenuates us with boredom— 


ce 
. 


. occiditque legendo; 
Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo.”’ 


On the other hand, there be those who follow the Caroline 
Convention, without the art of embroidering, and yet 
preserving the essential accuracy of a story; and through 
such the original form of many of the best tales has become 
blurred out of all knowledge. Who, for instance, can 
be quite certain as to what Brummell (who comes apropos 
after his.royal friend) said which caused the Prince to 
ring that historic bell, and to order ‘“‘ Mr. Brummell’s 
carriage’’? Was it “‘ Wales, ring the bell,” or was it, as 
the Beau himself asserted, that on the Prince desiring him 
to do so, he replied: ‘‘ You are nearest it, sir ’’? 

The more classical of us weep (or pretend to weep) 
over the lost tales of Miletus; I think most of us would 
really sooner know the truth about that story of “‘ Grouse 
in the Gun Room,” with which Sheridan has tantalised 
so many generations. There are but a relatively few who 
grieve for those plays (which are, after all, stories in verse) 
of Euripides that no longer exist; how many would not 
give golden largesse for some of those things “‘ said at 
the Mermaid ’’; for a verbatim report even of a few of 
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the symposia at Holland House, with Luttrell and Sydney 
Smith at their best, and Allen roaring his messages from 
another room; above all, for an evening with the quips and 
cranks of Elia at Edmonton or in the Temple. 

What abundance of excellent stories must have been 
enunciated in that room round which hung the famous 
Hogarth prints, with Mary sitting industrious in her arm- 
chair, and Charles’s stammer pointing the good things with 
a natural introductory pause! We really know little 
enough of Elia’s whimsicalities: a few stray anecdotes 
and some horrific puns—that is practically all. True, 
we have him at his best in his inimitable letters; but his 
conversation, his stories, his quips, his “ flashes of merri- 
ment that were wont to set the table on a roar, his infinite 
jests and excellent fancies,’ where be they? What can 
we remember of the Bardolphian humour of Sherry 
beyond some jokes which Moore (with the spirit of a resur- 
rection man) disentombed from the decent obscurity of 
Sheridan’s note-books, and showed him to have used over 
and over again, prepared, as they were, with malice pre- 
pense, against the coming dinner or the imminent speech ? 
Can we call to mind anything that issued from the humorous 
lips of Sydney Smith, but the disjecta membra of his 
witty fancy; the retort which conveyed a whole train of 
comic ideas; the witticism which played round its subject 
like a lambent flame irradiating but not consuming it? 

But these are but the witty ephemeral effusions of minds 
bubbling over with instinctive humour: 


“|, . words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle fame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolv’d to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.”’ 
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Shall we ever, can we ever, hope to have rescued from some 
literary treasure trove, contemporary notes of a day with 
Sydney Smith or with Luttrell, or an evening with Charles 
Lamb ? Haydon’s consummate story of the Comptroller 
of Stamps comes, perhaps, nearest to what one would 
like to have thus redeemed from the devouring past; in 
which the protagonists and the narrative are equalled in 
skill and humour by the humour and skill of the narrator, 
making a perfect whole and leaving on our minds a sense 
of exquisite completeness. 
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